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REVIEWS OF WEW BOOKS, 
STATE PAPERS AND OFFICE. 


A History of the State Paper Office ; with a View 
of the Documents therein Deposited. By F. S. 
Thomas, Secretary of the Public Record Office. 
Petheram. 


Mr. THomas proceeds actively in his important 
though unostentatious labours, of which the value 
will be best estimated by those who are employed in 
the same tasks. His official situation has given him 
access to extremely important information, which he 
has the talent of methodizing and compressing into 
the smallest possible compass consistent with clear- 
ness. His “ histories of public departments,” which 
he promises to continue, will furnish those who may 
choose to avail themselves of his foundations, with the 
means of raising thereon the superstructure of illus- 
tration or anecdote which will incorporate them into 
biographical or general history. Not less curious 
than his work on the Exchequer is the present 
production, though far more attractive to the general 
reader. 

Never was any motto better selected than that 
which Mr. Thomas has given in his title page, from 
D'Israeli—“ Unsunned Treasures lie in the State 
Paper Office ;” and it will soon be the fault of the 
historical student if these treasures are not brought 
into the light of day. But the quotation possesses 
more poignancy to those who, like ourselves, recollect 
the manner in which that excellent man used to 
relate how he was rebuffed when he attempted, now 
some five-and-forty years ago, in the reign of George 
IIL, during the most culminating period of high 
Tory ascendancy, to obtain an insight into the 
sources of secret history. The mixture of drollery 
and indignation with which he used to tell the 
story of the horror entertained in high official quarters 
lest any “‘more scandal abont Queen Elizabeth” 
should be presented to the world, was equally cha- 
neteristic of the man, the men, and the times. 
Indeed no one was permitted to have any access to 
those documents except as a choice favour—they 
were amongst the arcana imperii ; but, at all events, 
there was no literary jealousy on the part of the 
deceased individual who then held the patent which 
entitled him to growl away every intruder from the 
door. 


The following extracts contain an accurate summary 
of the rise and progress of the Department :— 

“As the documents in the State Paper Office do 
not commence generally until the time of King 
Henry the Eighth (although a small number of 
instruments of earlier date are found to have been 
deposited there), a few observations relating to ante- 
cedent periods seem to be necessary before com- 
mencing the immediate history of the department, 
for the purpose of guiding the inquirer to the re- 
psitories where the earlier documents are to be 
sought. 

“Under the Anglo-Norman Dynasty the affairs of 
State in England were managed by the King’s 
Council, in which the Chancellor officiated, and 
vhere he exercised such of the functions of a Secre- 
tary of State as those early times demanded, and he 
had an office to prepare the Public Instruments, in 
the nature of a Public Office, and not at first a 
Court of Justice; to him was entrusted the super- 
Vision of all Letters, Charters, and other Public 
Documents which required to be authenticated, and 
the most formal and solemn manner of authenticating 
State Docaments was by the King’s Seal, which the 
Chancellor had had the custody of, probably from 
the earliest times ‘of seals being used. The organi- 
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zation of Chancery rapidly expanded, and in respect 
of State Documents, we find that it became the duty 
of the Prothonotary of Chancery to write, pass under 
the Great Seal, and enrol Commissions, Treaties, 
Leagues, Ratifications, and other Instruments which 
passed between the Sovereign of this country and 
other Sovereigns and States; also Commissions, 
Powers, and Orders to Ambassadors, Patents to 
Consuls, Diplomas, Declarations, and Grants of 
Honour and Additions of Coats of Arms to all 
persons being Foreigners, Pardons of Outlawry, &c. 

‘‘Like legal proceedings the early State Docu- 
ments were enrolled, and are preserved in Chancery, 
both domestic and foreign; the latter come down to 
22 Jac. I., when the Prothonotary of Chancery 
ceased to enrol the instruments made out by him, 
and his functions gradually ceased, or such as re- 
mained fell into other hands, There are also re- 
maining amongst the records of the Chancery many 
documents from which the enrolments were made, 
as well as correspondence which was not enrolled ; 
a Calendar of the latter is printed in the several 
Reports of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records 
—viz., Fourth Rep. App. Il. pp. 140-164; Fifth 
Rep. App. II. pp. 60-96; Sixth Rep. App. II. pp. 
88-115; Seventh Rep. App. II. pp 239-276; and in 
the Eighth Rep. App. II. pp. 180-184. A Calendar 
and notices of many documents which were found 
on the files in Chancery have also been printed in 
the Reports of the Deputy Keeper. 

“In process of time, the business of the State 
began to be executed in a less formal manner, and 
to be diverted into other channels; and the King's 
Secretary (who was at first styled the King’s Clerk, 
then Secretary, afterwards Principal Secretary, and 
who probably about the time of Queen Elizabeth 
was first called Secretary of State) gradually was 
employed to execute much of the business formerly 
pertaining to the Council. But long after the office 
of Secretary grew into importance, many matters, 
letters, petitions, &c., were still addressed to the 
King, to the Council, to the Chancellor, Master of 
Requests, &c., which afterwards it became the duty 
of the Secretary of State to receive. This, however, 
is not the place to discuss when the establishment 
and various alterations in the different Public De- 
partments took place ; it is sufficient to observe that 
the King’s Principal Secretary had become, in the 
time of King Henry the Eighth, a personage of so 
great importance that his rank and precedence were 
determined by Stat. 31 Hen. VITI. c. 10, and the 
business and correspondence of his office so much 
increased as to require, in the same reign, a second 
Principal Secretary, and subsequently a third. Each 
of these Secretaries, prior to the establishment of an 
office for the reception of their papers, as distinct 
from those of Chancery, had the custody of the 
papers accumulated in his department. 

“ At length, in the year 1578, an office was esta- 
blished for the reception of State Papers, and Dr. 
Thomas Wilson (then Master of Requests, and after- 
wards one of the Secretaries of State) was appointed 
Keeper and Registrar of the Papers concerning 
matters of State and Council. It was not, however, 
until the time of King James the First, that these 
papers were reduced to the form of a library, having 
before been kept in chests. 

“ A Patent of James I., dated 15th March, 1609-10, 
after setting forth the importance of preserving and 
well-ordering Papers and Records, especially such 
as concern matters of State and Council, as well 
respecting Negotiations with Foreign Princes as 
other instructions and directions, recites— 

“The careful endeavours of Robert Earl of 





Salisbury, our Principal Secretary, and our High 
Treasurer of England, to reduce all such papers, as 
well those that heretofore remained in the custody of 
Sir Thomas Lake, Knight, being the papers of some 
of the Principal Secretaries of our ecegsors, as 
also some such: papers as he shall think fit to depart 
with, being either such as he hath collected of his 
own times, or such as were left to him from his late 
father, the Lord Burleigh, then Lord High Treasurer 
of England, into a set form or library, in some con- 
venient place within our palace of Whitehall, to be 
at all times the readier for our use, and for the use 
of any of our Principal Secretaries hereafter, for the 
better enabling them to do us service’ 

“ And then appoints Levinus Muncke one of the 
Clerks of the Signet, and Thomas Wilson, Keepers 
and Registrars of the Papers and Records so to be 
collected and preserved. 

“On the death of the Lord Treasurer Salisbury in 
1612, as stated in the first volume of State Papers, 
published under the authority of the Commissioners 
for printing and publishing State Papers, the King’s 
commands were given to his successor Thomas Earl 
of Suffolk, the Lord Privy Seal, Edward Earl of Wor- 
cester, and Sir Julius Cesar, Chancellor and Under 
Treasurer of the Exchequer, to take possession of 
the late Lord Treasurer's papers and deliver them to 
Muncke aud Wilson. The subsequent Patents espe- 
cially mention the office to contain the papers of 
Robert Earl of Salisbury. At this period, the papers 
which had been hitherio kept in chests were reduced 
into the form of a library, as before stated, and the 
King assigned certain apartments in his Palace of 
Whitehall for their reception. And the part of the 
palace finally appropriated to this purpose was the 
Tower over the gateway which connected the eastern 
and western parts of the edifice, standing across the 
street now known by the name of Whitehall. . The 
apartments consisted of two rooms, three closets, 
and three turrets, of all which entire possession was 
not obtained until 1618. Although the papers es- 
eaped the fire which consumed a great part of the 
palace on 12th January, 1619, yet they were thrown 
into great disorder by having been hastily cast into 
blankets. 

“Great losses of State Papers are said to have 
taken place during the time of the Rebellion, temp. 
Car. I. A large portion of the documents, however, 
relative to the affairs of the’ Commonwealth, are 
regularly entered, and safely preserved in the 
office.” — 

It was thus that the repository began; but the 
plan was not pursued regularly or constantly— 
ministers and high officers of state considered the 
papers which related to their own period of office as 
their property. Hence arose such collections as the 
Burleigh papers at Hatfield House, some of which 
have since been wholly or partially brought into 
public repositories. 

More important as to principle is the arbitrary 
distinction which the erection of a State Paper 
Office occasioned between documents differing only by 
the accident of their material, and which has led to 
some confusion in historical reasoning, and much 
in practice. Accident does much in all things; and 
were this the place, we could point out many singular 
misconceptions arising from the employment of our 
much vulgarised term of records in the stead of 
public archives. 

Mr. Thomas, after his history of the. office, then 
proceeds to afford a view of its conténts, lifting up the 
veil by which they have been hitherto concealed :— 

“ The documents of this office may be divided into 
four great divisions, viz. :— 
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“ 1. Domestic Correspondence, sub-))} 
divided. This includes, the, Corre- 
spondence with the Chief Officers and 
Chiefs of Ireland. 

“2. Colonies—including Foreign From 
Possessions, from about William III. Y Henry Vill.” 

“3. Trade Papers. 

“4, FPoreign—arranged in alpha- 
betical order, commencing Abyssinia 
and ending Wirtemberg. 


And this is followed by a press catalogue or general 
descriptive inventory of the documents, arranged in 
alphabetical order. 

For some years past, the liberal sentiments ac- 
tnating the Home Office as well as the Treasury, 
have induced these departments to consider how and 
in what manner the advantages of the public service, 
public economy, and public convenience might be 
best consulted by merging the State Paper Office in 
the analogous management of the Public Record 
Office. This determination was formed quite irre- 
spective of the recommendations of the late Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on the miscel- 
laneous expenditure, and the result has been the 
Treasury Minute of the 8th August, 1848, which, on 
account of its importance, we give at full length :— 

“8th August, 1848, 

“« Write to Lord Eddisbury, Mr. Hawes, and Mr, 
Lewis, and request that they will state to the three 
Secretaries of State, respectively, that my Lords have 
on several occasions had under their considcration 
the functions respectively performed by the State 
Paper Office and the Record Department, and they 
are of opinion that it would now be advisable to 
determine the course which ought finally to be 
adopted in reference to these two Offices. 

“ «The State Paper Office is a repository for the 
reception and arrangement of the documents accu- 
mulating in the Offices of the Privy Council and the 
Secretaries of State, at whose disposal the documents 
are held, and no person is. permitted to have access 
to these without an order from a Secretary of State. 
The establishment of the State Paper Office is as 
follows :— 

** « Keeper of the State Papers, (the Right Hon. 

Henry Hobhouse.) 

* « Deputy Keeper and First Clerk. 

** « Second Clerk, who has also a Salary as Secre- 
tary to the Commissioners for printing and 
publishing State Papers. 

« «Third Clerk. 

* «Two Extra Clerks. 

“ © Four additional temporary Clerks. 

“* * Housekeeper. 

“ « Messengers. 

And including contingent expenses the estimated 
cost of the Office for the year 1848-9 amounts to 
26801. 

“*Commissions for publishing State Papers were 
issued in connexion with this Office in 1825 and 
1840), under the authority of which the Letters of 
Henry VIII. have been printed, and Calendars are 
being prepared describing the contents of each docu. 
ment relating to the subsequent reigns, so that the 
public may be enabled to have ready access to the 
originals where more full information of their con- 
tents shall be required. 

** The Record Department was established in the 
year 1838, under the authority of the Act 1 & 2 Vict. 
c. 94. The general superintendence is vested in the 
Master of the Rolls, who is assisted by the following 
Officers :— 

“““*Deputy Keeper of Records, (Sir Francis 
Palgrave.) 

* ¢ Secretary. 

“ «Fight Assistant Keepers. 

“« © Twenty-one Olerks. 

“ * Besides certain offices and places of custody 
particularly mentioned in the Act, power is given to 
Her Majesty, with the advice of Her Privy Council, 
to order the Records deposited in any office, court, 
place, or custody, other than those before mentioned, 
to be placed under the same charge and superin- 
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tendence, and, their Lordships arranged with the 
Master of the Rolls that the management of the 
Records so transferred should be subject to regula- 
tions approved of by the heads of the departments to 
which they respectively belong. 

“<QLarge quantities of papers which had accu- 
Taulated in the Treasury, Admiralty, and other 
Offices, have accordingly been transferred to the 
Record Department, where they are not only taken 
proper care of, but are more easily consulted than 
they were previously to their transfer. 

“ ¢ As therefore Parliament has made provision for 
the whole of the State or Public Records of the 
country being brought under one central manage- 
ment, and this arrangement, besides its greater eco- 
nomy, would be productive of many obvious advan- 
tages, their Lordships are of opinion that no new 
appointments should be made to the separate Esta- 
blishment of the State Paper Office; that on the 
retirement of the present Keeper of the State Papers 
the charge of that office should be transferred to the 
Master of the Rolls, and that the officers on the 
Establishment of the Record Department should after 
that be available for any duties for which they may 
be required in connexion with the arrangement, &c., 
of the documents deposited in the State Paper Office. 

“In November 1845 it was arranged, in conse- 
quence of the want of accommodation in the State 
Paper Office, that when a sufficient period has elapsed 
to confer an historical character on particular classes 
of documents deposited in that office such documents 
should be transferred to the care of the department 
under the superintendence of the Master of the Rolls, 
where numerous contemporary and analogous records 
were already deposited, and the Master of the Rolls 
on that occasion made the following observations in 
reply to some objections which had been offered to 
the transfer :— 

“The Record Office would obey the directions of 
the Secretary of State to whose office any particular 
papers belonged, would afford the most perfect and 
convenient access to the officers of the same office, 
would send to the office the originals or copies of any 
papers whenever required, and would afford no access 
to other persons except by order of the office, or 
according to regulations approved by the office. 

“¢Tn all such matters the Record Office would do 
precisely as the State Paper Office would do or ought 
to do.’ 

“¢ Their Lordships have now suggested that the 
State Paper Office should, on the retirement of the 
present Keeper, become a branch of the Record 
Department, under the superintendence of the Master 
of the Rolls, and they have made this proposal on the 
understanding that the conditions above described by 
Lord Langdale will be applied to this, as they have 
been to the present Jess complete arrangement. 

““¢ The operations of the Commission for printing 
and publishing State Papers will properly cease after 
the publication of the Papers of the time of Henry 
the Eighth, and when the State Paper Office and the 
Record Department shall have been consolidated, the 
printing of Calendars, Catalognes, and Indexes, as 
well as of such Records as may be approved by Her 
Majesty's Secretaries of State and the Lords of the 
Treasury, will be conducted under the superinten- 
denee of the Master of the Rolls, as directed by the 
14th and 15th sections of the Record Act, 1 & 2 
Vict. c. 94. 

“** State that in case Her Majesty’s Secretaries of 
State shall signify their consent to the arrangements 
above described, my Lords will communicate with the 
Master of the Rolls, with a view to their being carried 
into effect at the proper time.’ ”"— 

The assent of the Secretaries of State to the 
above proposition was communicated to the Master 
of the Rolls by Treasury Letter, dated 14th Sep- 
tember 1848, and the Master of the Rolls, by his 
Letter dated 24th October following, consented to the 
arrangement. 

In the wide field of inquiry which the “unsunned 
treasures” afford, the first in chronological order 
is the History of the Reformation. It is not too 
much to s@y that the three standard historians, Fox, 





Burnet, and Strype, have no other value except 
memorials of their own feelings and portraitures of 
their own personal characters, and so far as they 
give original documents or afford the means of 
reference thereto. Yet even as collections of materials 
their utility can only be conceded with considerable 
qualifications. Fox, ignorant and malignant, has 9; 
far as is practicable imparted untruth to every paper 
he touched. Burnet, well skilled in party politics, 
selected the documents with the tact of an Old Bailey 
counsel, simply taking those which would help his 
own case; he was too acute to falsify evidence, but 
he garbled it with wonderful acuteness and skil), 
Strype was a thoroughly conscientious, honest, well. 
meaning, and diligent man, and considering his 
position as the incumbent of a country living, his 
performances are wonderful ; but his situation neces. 
sarily imposed great difficulties upon his consultation 
of original documents, and hence his copies, extracts, 
and quotations teem with inaccuracies. These have 
been partly exposed by Dr. Maitland in the Letters 
which he has published on the subject. It is impos. 
sible to impute any blame to this truly diligent co). 
lector, for imperfections which in him were ine. 
vitable. But it is time that the defects of Stryp 
should be corrected. After Dr. Maitland’s exposure, 
no editor dare to perpetuate the detected errors, 
Critical editions, indeed, of all the three “ standan 
writers,” dissecting their statements, supplying their 
deficiencies, and amending their mistakes, whether 
historical or textua], must be the first “ step to knov- 
ledge” in the most important era of our ecclesiastical 
history. Will Dr. Maitland make that first step? 

Amongst the domestic papers, it is really hard to 
select which head is most suggestive of interest. 
More than a hundred volumes of Royal letters offér 
themselves to the historical inquirer, Mr. Carlyle 
will, perhaps, attach himself to the vast mass which, 
in the cautious language of the office calendar, is 
called “ interregnum papers,” covering a large portion 
of the Commonwealth and Protectorate. Here are 
all the books of the committees of Parliament of both 
kingdoms, together with all their order and letter 
books; all the proceedings of the Council of State, 
once supposed to be lost; and the composition 
papers, invaluable for local and personal history, 
comprising the fullest particulars of the forfeited 
estates, as well as the penalties paid for royalty. 

There is also much statistical matter, as well as 4 
vast deal relating to inferior branches of historical 
inquiry. 

The State Paper Office alone furnishes the materials 
for the general history of our colonial empire. Tle 
papers entitled “ Trade, Fisheries, and Foreign Plants- 
tions,” which supply the most important information, 
begin as early as 1542. They consist in part of 
selections from other classes of correspondence, which 
relate in the main to our,colonial history. The more 
regular series of correspondence is included in 351 
volumes, and extends from 1710 to 1794, containing 
the whole correspondence between the home sul 
colonial governments, developing the whole progress 
of the affairs and policy of the settlements to which 
they ‘relate. These are, we believe, entirely ul- 
touched, awaiting some competent inquirer of uncol- 
querable nerve and diligence, but who will here find 
an ample reward for his exertions. Treland msy, 
perhaps, be included under the head of colonies. The 
correspondence relating to that country is of singult 
and painful interest. 

All diplomatic documents were, as noticed by 
Mr. Thomas, in their origin Chancery Records 
in their strictest form, and the Chancery Rolls 
furnish the exemplars of these documents. | 
was not for preservation that they were enrolled 
but upon constitutional principles ; for it * 
laid down by Lord Coke, that the enrolment of 
leagues with foreign powers was needful for tlt 
instruction and guidance of the subject. The enrl 
ment, in fact, constituted a publication by authority ; 
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Amongst many other reasons, one was, the practice of 
granting Letters of Marque or Reprisal for the benefit 
of merchants, who had been damnified by a foreign 
state, in which the English party damnified had 
frequently to make out his case by appealing to the 
treaties. From causes, however, which to dilate 
upon in this place would be too long, the custom 
wore itself out upon the accession of the Tudors, 
There are many chasms; yet how they arose is a 
matter offering many causes for conjecture; and it 
is very singular that a stray roll of the reign of 
Elizabeth was recently discovered amongst the records 
of the Exchequer in the Chapter House. 

It follows as another necessary result, from the ar- 
rangements of the ancient Chancery, that the greatest 
store of ancient Government correspondence, taking 
that term in the largest extent, should be deposited 
together with the rolls of the Chancery, which were 
in the nature of the Chancellor's letter books. They 
are, therefore, now found in the Branch Record 
Office in the Tower, amongst the other records of 
the Chancery, to the number of several thousands ; 
composing & series unexampled in Europe, not 
merely for antiquity but for variety. In the home 
department, a very large number from or to the 
sovereign and the members of the royal family, 
embracing equally matters of public business and 
private affairs, from the reign of King John to Edward 
III. Amongst these documents, though not exactly of 
the same nature, is the unique autograph of Edward 
the Black Prince, subscribed not by his name, but by 
his German motto, “ Houmout,” so ably explained 
by the late Sir Harris Nicolas, in the Archeologia. 
In early ecclesiastical history royal letters are in- 
valuable, particularly as showing the vast power 
practically possessed by the crown in appointing to 
nominally elective dignities. The foreign letters are 


principally French, Flemish, and German, with many 
from Italy, and some few which may be termed 
Oriental, from Knights Templars, written on paper; 
and from the Latin kings of Armenia, partly in Latin 


and partly in the national language. 

Another portion of this early correspondence, in 
the Branch Record Office in the Chapter House, such 
as a yery singular collection of despatches of the 
celebrated Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, 
The Tower documents have scarcely ever been 
consulted by any of our historians; but the French 
have latterly been more diligent, and the collections 
of Champollion and Delpit contain information 
upon matters which we have ignored. Several por- 
tions of the Chapter House documents, it may be 
remarked, were removed some time since to the State 
Paper Office; others, more recently, to the Public 
Record Office (the head office) in the Rolls House. 

The original treaties in the State Paper Office 
come down to 1760; but the pith of our modern 
diplomacy is not to be found in documents 
signed and sealed, but in the correspondence, 
which constitutes the main staple of the State 
Paper Office, and which extends throughout the 
whole of the states with which we have had amity or 
war. The main portion is well arranged; but a 
large mass still requires the care which will unques- 
tionably soon be bestowed upon materials so valuable, 
In these, in fact, will be found the entire basis of 
our history, so far as our foreign relations are 
concerned, with much information soncerning the 
states where our ministers were stationed. It is, of 
course, impossible in a short compass to give any 
notion of the extent and variety of the details which 
they afford. They commence with the reign of 
Henry VIII., and terminate with the year 1810—the 
subsequent portion remaining at the Foreign Office. 

Under the foregoing Treasury minute, the contents 
of the State Paper Office will—subject to such 
regulations as may be made by the Master of the 
Rolls—he virtually as accessible to the public as the 
British Museum. For the very small fees imposed 
inthe Public Record Office, not for the purpose of 
Tevenne but for the purpose of preventing improper 
applications, cannot be considered a grievance, and 
more than compensated by the privilege of obtaining 
unauthenticated copies, if they choose to make them 





— 


themselves, at a most réasonable price. Due care 
will, without doubt, however, be taken to’ prevent 
access to any documents which may compromise the 
national interests or individual ‘character. 








NEW NOVELS, 


The Forgery. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 vols, 
Newby. 

DirrertnG much from any preceding novel by this 
most popular author, and, in its class, not inferior to 
the best of them. We say “ in its class” almost 
doubtingly, for though it is a complete tableau of 
social life, comprehending many characters from high 
rank to lowly station, it has also an originality about 
it which separates it, as far as we can remember, from 
any precedent or model. 

The foundation for the story is laid twenty feet 
(years) deep; and the children of that period become 
the actors on the scene; thus enabling the reader, in 
most instances, to follow the fine tracings of the 
author, which show so admirably and truly that “ the 
child is father to the man.” In this respect no one 
ean excel Mr. James; and in the present instance 
his success throughout is in such perfect keeping, 
and so natural, that we never lose the threads for a 
moment, and yet observe that the web is woven with 
skilfully complicated art, 

The opening resembles a portrait gallery, the chief 
figure in which is a wealthy, honourable, and honoured 
London merchant, round whom the rest of the indivi- 
duals are grouped. His death and the lapse of ten 
years make way for the appearance of the succeeding 
generation in active and progressive spheres. His 
clerk, Hayley, as an eighth’s partner, and his son, 
Mr. Scriven, junior, have fallen into the business of 
the firm; his three daughters are married ; and new 
scions and connexions start forward on the canvas. 
And another ten years elapse, and their changes 
bring us to the point from which the plot is con- 
structed and carried to the end. All the early parts 
are absolutely necessary to this purpose: and a 
better or more dramatic plot for a novel, with double 
interests and surprises, has seldom been so happily 
imagined, and so well cast. But herein comes our 
critical dilemma: we must not touch it: we would 
not injure the dénouement for we do not know how 
much? Our readers would not forgive us: perhaps 
“some d good-natured friend” of the writer's 
will perform the task. : 

We may, however, describe a dozen of the principal 
actors: they are Vandyke portraits. 

1. Seriven the elder, and the princely English 
merchant of the old school. , 

2. His son and successor, an utterly selfish money- 
lover, insensate to better feelings, and inexorable in 
his hate. 

3. Hayley, his partner, a type not uncommon— 
successful, extravagant, driven to commit forgery, 
ruined. A Fauntleroy or Rowland Stephenson. 

4. His sister, Rebecea—Elia’s sister, beautifully 
and pathetically developed. 

5. Marston, the eecentric husband of Miss Scriven; 
a curious and singular personage. 

6. Charles Marston, his son; as lively a personage 
as could entertain the public, and reminding us of 
similar spirits in old witty comedy. 

7. Sir John Fleetwood, the gay reveller of fashion, 
and the husband of Miss Margaret Scriven. 

8. That lady a widow, “ Aunt Fleetwood,” of the 
best intentions, capitally drawn, and the Marplot of 
every incident and event that conduct to the catas- 
trophe. 

9. Lady Anne Mellent, an heiress of decided self- 
will and self-government, who performs an arduous 
and excellent part. 

10. Maria Monkton, a charming and sensible gir], 
the orphan danghter of the second Miss Scriven. 

1l. Carlini, a foreign valet to 

12. Colonel Middleton, the hero of the piece, and 
about whom we shal! say nothing. 

Clustering beneath these are a number of inferior 
characters, portrayed, as far as their business admits, 
with an equally superior hand; and it is easy to 





“HT artis ike "Mire Janmes may do with 
materials such as these, He has made the best use 
of them; but, for the reason assigned, we can only 
select another dozen of the solid and sparkling pas- 
sages with which the narrative abounds, as mere 
traits of his delightful and effective pencilling 

1. Change of Times.—“ One of the first characters in 
the world was the old English merchant. We may 
and have improved upon many things bat not upon 
that. A different spirit reigns in commerce from 
that which ruled it long ago, and not a better one. 
We are more the shopkeeper, as a celebrated but not 
a great man called us, and less the merchant. As a 
people our commerce is more extended, but the se- 
parate transactions are smaller; and minute dealings 
almost always produce paltry minds. Not at alldoI 
mean to say that the old English merchant is without 
its representatives ; but they are fewer than in other 
times both with reference to our numbers, and to our 
extended trade.” 

2. Youthful Impressions.—“ In great things Mr. 
Scriven seldom made mistakes; in small ones of 
course he often did, and one of his mistakes was in 
not looking upon trifles in education as important, 
Perhaps it is there alone that they really are impor- 
tant; for every idea received in youth has a vast de- 
velopment in maturity, The seed may be small and 
insignificant in appearance, but once sown it is sure 
to grow and may spread to a great tree.” 

3. Eton“ An Eton boy’s knowledge of Geo- 
graphy, at the age of fifteen or sixteen, is not usually 
very great, for the most important objects of education 
are those generally the most neglected in this happy 
country.” [Improvemeuts have been begun, and we 
trust are going on. ] 

4. Suiting the action—“‘I trust, with all my 
heart, the law won’t catch him,’ said Lady Fleetwood. 
‘What is a thousand pounds to you, Henry? It 
would have been much kinder of you to have paid the 
money and said nothing about it.’ 

“Mr. Scriven gave her a look of unutterable scorn, 
and buttoning up his coat, to keep out such ridiculous 
notions, quitted the house.” 

5. Playful reasons for rejecting a sour companion 
whom “one of. her father’s executors thought fit to 
propose as a fit person to live with her and keep up 
her establishment. But Lady Anne at once re- 
plied— ; 

“¢ Indeed she shall not. In the first place all the 
wine in the cellar would be turned sour in a fortnight. 
In the next place she would spoil all my prospects 
of ‘establishing myself for life,’ as she herself calls 
it; for by her own account she is a most dangerous 
rival, and has had more proposals than ever I hope to 
have in life; and in the next place she would attempt 
to control me, which neither she nor any other person 
shall ever do—except my lord and master, if I should 
some day happen to have such a thing.’” 

6. Idiosyncracy of Lady Fleetwood, “ whose mind 
was of that peculiar species which may be called the 
collateral—one of those minds that are always carried 
away to one side by the slightest possible cireum- 
stance—to which a word, or a sound, or a look is ever 
one of Hippomenes’ apples, and sets the wits running 
after it with all the speed of an Atalanta.” 

7. C. Marston’s dislike to his Uncle Scriven.—* ‘I 
cannot think, Charles, why you should feel such a dis- 
taste to your uncle’s conversation,’ said Lady Fleet- 
wood, meditating upon the problem; ‘ everybody ad- 
mits he is a very clever man.’ 

“* Undoubtedly, my dear aunt,’ replied Charles; 
‘but I will tell you why I am not very fond of his 
conversation. It is because that same conversation 
of his transforms everything into arithmetic. Now, 
T never had an arithmetical head in my life: I know 
that two and two make four, but it has not been the 
study of my life to discover how many blue beans 
make five. I cannot calculate friendships by the rules 
of profit and loss, nor look on love upon the prin- 
ciples of tare and tret, nor subject every feeling of the 
heart and mind to the computations of the interest- 
table, nor measure poetry by the square foot, nor ex- 
tract the cnbe root of an acquaintance’s purse, 
order to estimate how intimate I should become wi 
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quadratic equations, nor. ways.keep 1 
and purposes within an exagt, fre ma |S 
sages of Laputa must haye, been, great. Res, my dear 
aunt; but they weré nothing, | depend upon it, tp the 
men of the present day, who subject . not, only their 
understandings but their very Amotions, to, the stitfest 
rules of calculation.’ 

“*Rich men. are always tionoursble men,’ replied 
Charles, in a graver tone, than was. customary with 
him, ‘and:poor and unfortunate men are great rascals 
in the world’s opinion, my dear aunt. .In this good 
country of onrs, wealth does find ways, if not to.cor- 
rupt justice, at least to fix the balance and the sword 
immovable. ;Law, is too expensiye, a luxury, for 
poor men to treat themselves to much of it, and many 
an honest cause .is.lost, for fear of the inseparable 
punishment, in this land, of seeking right. by law—I 
meet expense, if not ruin,’” 

8., London. shops, and boasted improvements to a 
long resident j India on his return.—‘ ‘ Every stone- 
throwing urchin, og discontented snob, or butcher's 
boy with a tray on his, shoulder, has two or three 
hundred pounds at, his mercy, A chimney-pot falling, 
a flower-pot, overturning, or, almost any other 
accident you please, can, pick, your pocket of much 
more than it may be convenient to lose, in the shape 
of glass,. Then look at that, jeweller’s shop. Think 
what a temptation it must be to a poor rogue, to pop 
his hand through and seize all those diamonds and 
pearla. Upon, my, life, it is worth the risk of trans- 
portation, again, as a matter of calculation, 
my dear lad,—I don’t know. what is the price of plete- 
glass now—but I am very, sure that three or four 
thousand pounds, would not. uy, the shop-front of 
that mercer. Who is it pays for it, Sir? Who is it 
pays for it? .Why you, and I, and everybody who 
wants a,silk, handkerchief or. dozen of gloves, or.a 
pair of silk stockings,. Now, what, I want is a silk 
handkerchief, not plate. glass; and I do not see why 
T_ should be obliged 42 Bit, jute my quota to enable 
Harry Thompson, enkins, or anyone else to 
cover his, wares wit ‘A aks of stuff only fit for a 
looking-glass, as dear as ihe and ¢ ag frail as a danc- 
ing girl.” 

The recognition ot a. vauehtal, companion, very 
much altered, rie a lapse of many years, by two of 
his female playfellows, all ie forgetting him, is 
charmingly true, to. nature, and the after Feflections 
upon it by the merry Lady Anne, are pat to the subjeut. 

9. “* These men are strange beings,’ she said to 
herself as she gazed, "Here are two girls, who dis- 
cover a fact .at once, and an old v who b 
very much puzzled, and Very doubtfal, evidently—for 
beloved, aunt Fleetwood is clearly on thorns at this 
very moment, with doubt. and curiosity ; and yet, 
quick—too-rapid Charles Marston jumps over the 
truth, and lights a hundred ‘yards beyond. Upon my 
life, I think women are creatures of instinct, more 
than anything else—though I do not know that it is 
a compliment to their understanding to’ suppose 
they share a gift peculiarly characteristic of beasts.’” 

10, “ Human life is a strange thing, consider it in 
what way we will. Strip it of all factitions adjuncts, 
and leave it bare and bald, as a mere lease for sixty 
or seventy years of sensations, feelings, thoughts, 
hopes, expectations, still it is strange, very strange ; 
but man has made ‘it stranger. Society has put so 
many. clauses into the lease, that the covenants are 
not always easily fulfilled, and the tenan¢y oceasion- 
ally becomes troublesome.” 

1l. The Money-hunks. —“ There was no such 
thing as an impulse in his nature. ‘He did not re- 
collect, ever having had an impulse, He was Bab- 

bage’s calculating machiiie, in flesh and blood.’ * » * 

- The reader must pardon ie for welling 80 Tong’on 
Mr. Scriven’s character; and I‘do 80, not ‘because it 
is at all a singular one—for it is a8 common ss the 
air, under different modifications—but because ‘there 
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found?’ “dha ‘it pedaires to" ve ‘$0, before’ selfishness 
on it consides 9 virtue, and a ‘inistter of pride.” 

Woman,— a ‘Foolish’ ‘man! cried Lady Ann; 
‘do’ you not, know that ‘you’ should ‘never ‘prepare a 
woman's mind for anything? ‘Pain and fear are not 
like butter or gold that you can spread out to an in- 
finite thinness. You only augment them, by stretch- 
ing them out through time, without diminishing their 
weight one grain. Let everything take a woman by 
surprise ; then she will bear up much better under it, 
for it is once for all.’” 

“Tonch and go” is a common adage; and we hope 
these touches, slight as they are, will incline our 
readers to go at once to their source: they will enjoy 
great pleasure there. Our only regret is, that so ex- 
cellent a novel should be so incorrect in typography. 


The Diamond and the Pearl, A novel by Mrs. Gore, 

3 vols. Colburn. 
We do not know that Mrs. Gore has penned a novel 
superior to this, The parts that are clever and lively 
contrast well with certain touches of pathos and scenes 
wrought up with great feeling; and the characters, 
though not altogether new, exhibit features of suffi- 
cient originality to entitle even those in fashionable 
life to be considered as very able impersonations, 
There is not much virtue and wisdom, it is true, set 
forth to counterbalance the examples of-vice and folly ; 
but still the mass is seasoned with some redeeming 
points, and changes, operated by time and circum- 
stances, are traced with a skillful hand and insight 
into humanity. For once we can fairly accept. the 
publisher's estimate of it, as put into the paragraphic 
mouth of our contemporary, the Sunday Times, as 
follows :— 

“ Mrs. Gore-—We understand that Mrs. Gore (whose pen 
has been for some time inactive) has just completed a novel 
of English life, in which a moral has been 
worked out, but which, nevert 
— sketches and brilliant descriptions 

writer at the head of the lighter nove! 
the day. work is entitled, “‘ The Diamond and 
Peat ” We ba poe to find that the scene is laid upon oe 
ground, and in the times we live in, promising features that 
will call forth the sympathies of every heart.” 

In a fature Literary Gazette, we purpose to offer 
our strictures on this species of criticism (and the 
general practices connected with it to the gross 
delusion of the public), with which we can very 
rarely agree as in the present instance, where 
the solid merits of the performance fully sustain 
the generally empty boasts of the puff. There 
are, nevertheless, a few minor defects which we 
could wish had been avoided. The piece opens 
with ‘a workhouse-born parvenu, like Crabbe’s Sir 
Richard Monday, advancing in wealth and influence 
to alarge landed property. This Sir Jeremiah Down- 
ham is left a widower, with an only son, who is goaded 
to distinguish himself, in order to throw some shade 
of oblivion over the origin of the family. This is bad 
education, as is proved when he comes to man’s 
estate, and succeeds to the honours of the baronetcy. 

The hauteur of the higher and more ancient races 
with whom he mixes is rather caricatured, and his 
description at the age of thirty-five (handsome look- 
ing and worth 8000/. a-year) as a “ parti” thought 
ridieulous ‘by the belles of the seasun, is precisely 
that sort of novel and not life ineligibility upon which 
we’offered. some observations in our review of New 
Novels, Literary Gazette, No. 1660, p. 739. 

‘A man of ‘his years, with a shght sprinkling of 
silver on his temples, had, of course, outlived. the 
meretricious influences of ball room temptations. 
Those angels in.white tulle enwreathed with garlands 
of roses, who haunt the dreams of ensigns in the 
Guards, or cornets in the Household Brigade, had as 
little of womanhood in their nature, according to 
Sir George’s estimation, as the queens or shepherdesses 
of painted sugar on a twelfth-cake/’ Perhaps because; 
when ‘occasionally ‘requested ‘by ‘their mothers, to 
ow of ‘dear, Caroline,’ or ‘dear Maud,’ to the 
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eyes or fairest’of their complexions did’ not blind hin 
to'the fact, that he might as well select ‘a well-drésseq 
doll to be his partner for life; it gave\hinr little pain 
to find his old-fashioned compliments ‘repelled by 
freezing monosyllables. 

“Nor were sprightly widows, proud of ‘their jdip. 
tures and their pleasantness, more to his taste, 
Aware that a ‘ bien conservée’ angel of this descrip. 
tion gets up her vivacity and bon mots a8 assiduors) 
as an Almack’s Miss her sandals’and orinoline, \anj 
that the best of jointures entitles a woman, in secéyj 
marriage, to spend exactly double its amount, i) 
suffered one or two of these dangerous: divinities, 
who evinced a disposition to settle at. Downhan 
Hall, to talk themselves hoarse in explaining their 
peculiar views on female education, in’ proof: thy 
they were not averse to having daughters to bring up 
and bring out; or expounding their system ‘of do. 
mestic economy, in a tone that would >have! dom 
honour to Mrs. Glasse. 

“Too old a bird to be caught with chaff!’ muttered 
he to himself one night, after a ball at 
House, where he had been kept out’ of ‘the danci 
gallery, with malice prepense, by Mrs’ Herbert Rhys, 
to listen to a pathetic description of her late huebani's 
last moments at Nice, and the long tour she had been 
making in Italy to drive the afflicting scene from her 
mind. ‘’Tis a hard matter to preserve: a serions 
countenance while these pretty impestors are playing 
their part. One might as well hope 'to> be: the dupe 
of a conjuror’s tricks, after seeing them! froma stage 
box !—For me, Heaven be praised! all illusion in 
such matters ‘is at an end.’— 

“ As if the wise Ulysses himself would have: exer: 
cised the smallest command: over) his understanding, 
had his eyes and ears remained at the syren’s meroy! 
As if Sir George Downham, who fancied ‘himself so 
shrewd in his generation that he cduld:see :thtougii 
the fairest face’ and form straight »into the- depths! of 
the female heart, were not, like Othen: mbon- ana 
liable to walk into a well !” 

A handsome’ and well-endowed eissnbs of thiety 
five is not the fellow’ to: bereally!seonted> bi cthe 
match-seeking girls ‘any more sthan ) their 'matth- 
making mammas;' ‘even during their “first: Londox 

The p ity of the boy Lord Hartingham; 
and his conversations with his. mother, alse strike us 
as being too highly coloured; but there out very slight 
objections end: The story ‘throughout is asfullof 
interest and variety as fashionable: movements, in: 
trigues, jealousies, family jarsy and othemineidents:of 
marriages, births; aid deaths, conldybe:mhile. »-Some 
of the deaths possess’ much «dramatic effeete+the art 
not being always corcealedz»y ‘Then:;the sdramatis 
persone are drawn with: vigour:and) talent. The 
Earl of Glastonbury,” sunk «into: imbeeility ;-:Ned 
Hartley, the cricketting, and -bodsing: Guardsmen; 
both the ladies of Sir George: Downham, especially 
the utterly selfish last; the heroines, :his daughters; 
Diamond and Pearl, vain brillianey and:sweet seftness 
contrasted; the deformed Lou, theiz half. sister; 
Pro. Watts, his wife and son, the hero of, the picee ; 
Lord Stockleigh, a dictator in fashions; ,and,.host 
of other folks stirring in,that sphere, keep, the reader 
alive to the end; and, in, the end, an,axeeedingly 
entertaining book is closed,with ‘the,moral purpose’ 
announced by the Sunday Times, quite. as satisine: 
torily “worked out" ,as that, well-informed oasle 
could announce before the prbtication opposed. 


Trevethlan: a Cornish storys), By. W. Di Waison, 

Esq., Barrister-at-law; 93 yols.) Smith, Elder 4 €o. 
Tue foundation of, this,story.is, laid on. the pride of 
ancestry, and family: birth, conjoined, with decay aul 
poverty. A misvalliance, consequent | upon, 4 oaptin 
cious rejection from an équal match, exercises, entire 
influence. over: the) future, and .provokes hatred and 
villanous; conapiracy.;,Thus the, ,plot,,, with exer! 
concomitant adjuncts,is.carried on end consnmmaied 
in ® manner sufficiently dramatic, and, interesting. 
There nxe-plenty‘of de the, characters are, well, 
drawn, theo] generally good, and. oceasionally 
aspiring to and the whole conducted in. 
their | style torank the wool aa afavenrite with novel readers. 
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vid build 1oRHWE, ERENCH, REVOLUTIONS. 
|. Secret AListory: of othe Revolutions of: 1848, 

_sMemoina af Citizen Caussidiére, Ex-Prefect of 

Politey:dc-)2 vols. . Bentley. 

9, Three Months in Power, By Alphonse de 

Jamartine. -Translated by H. J. Hyde. Bohn. 
5..Socialisms -By.M,.Louis Blanc. Campbell. 

4 dustice\and Charity. By Victor Cousin. Trans- 
dated by W. Hazlitt. Low. 

juPanisy de. Parts. I. 11. ILI. of Knight’s Monthly 
) Volame...Cox. 

Tuoucs contemporaneous accounts by partizans and 
conspicuous actors. in revolutions must be taken with 
not'a few! grains, of salt, there is still always enough 
inthem to. establish some facts, provoke reply, and 
ditit:bistory: . Citizen, Caussidiére’s Memoirs are 
asuikingexample ; and M, de Lamartine’s explana- 
tidns not Jess, if not more, conducive to the first and 
last of these points. 

“It is for slaves to lie, and for freemen to speak 
tuthj’:is the. quotation from old Montaigne on the 
Ex-Prefect’s: title-page; but notwithstanding this 
ghorism, freemen are sometimes “ given to lying” 
ss Wélb as slaves, and we haye really known some of 
thefreest fellows in the world who were about the 

liars... We therefore pin our faith to no 
man's sleeve, and eyen a well-chosen epigraph carries 
lite weight with us.. But whether gospel, or mixed, 
ancoloured,: or stretching a-lectle beyoud for self- 
defenceiorthe furtherance of desired objects, M. Caus- 
siditre'sswotkdis:remarkably curious, and unfolds cir- 
cumstances \counected, with the last nine eventful 
months in Paris which are well. calculated to surprise 
aukinterésb/everyicountry in Europe. A “ victim 
(gsilie declares). .of; odious. imputations,” he ayows 
hpumpose++dated London, Noy..25, in his exile— 
io idtheidstablishment ofa Democratic and Social 
Republic pcandvhe is yet:so. magnanimous that he 
wiltiinpt) sedk cto: divulge: the: ‘‘ deplorable cases of 
private:-dishonesty” swhich: have come under his 
knowledge, in the course of ithe revolutionary trans- 
actions which vaised. him: to. and..expelled him from 
ai offite!of peeuliar.oppertunities. 

iDhe revolt of Paris” :in February, M. Caussidiére 
telision his\éwn: side » speaks: of the National as al- 
ways of a.wavering spirit, and attributes the final out- 
reali of: the Parisians,-who had been almost recon- 
tiled: to w Barrot: dnd: Thiers ministry, to a thrill of 
jy,'whew “suddenly)a ‘thrill of horror ran through 
this joyous»¢ity: atithe sound of a.sharp fire of mus- 
heteysoTtowas the massaere of the Boulevard des Ca- 
paeines. °'‘Men, women, and ehildren assassinated by 
the military;for no:cause whatever, without provoca- 
tidnthe ground | éovered with the.dead and dying! 
The wounded! were: carried to the surgeons and 
weetest Liousess\ ithe) slain were placed in two open 
catsycand: dragged by the people to the faubourgs, 
wiideberies‘amd' lamentations. This blood quenched 
stones the flaming: symbols of rejoicing. Illuminated 
Paris beckme niournful and silent;—chance had re- 
lived the ‘@rooping’ revolution.” 

‘Then eambe the barricades, the prostration of the 
Motiarchy) andthe! advent: of the Republic. In the as- 
sti OP the® Puileries, the gigantic author took his 
siite,inftimed beyond: others. by the thoughts of 
lis dor “other; murdered- at Lyons in 1834. It 
ve'on' the stepy of the altar of Christ that he fell, 
stick bythteb' balls; with'sixty-four bayonet wounds 
in his body's Jand his corpse, relinquished as a prey to 
‘maddened soldiery, was-soon little more than a 
titeatdf bldody shi¥edsx\.\ 

“False ‘thoaght of -you, my poor-and worthy father, 
Khowit for your erhinl ‘probity, and whose whole 
litthad been’ One wabroken chain of devotion to the 
hélf'Cnttse6fi'the' people» Youwere condemned: to 
die by ineties) Without béhohling the sunrise of poli- 
dd teligion: “At this ‘moment; D feel inclined to say, 

perhaps. as avell!; for you. died with your illu- 

On'tlie fight ofthe king, the revolutionary leaders 
Int’ atthe 'Reforme newspaper office, and formed 
the‘Governments Plocon aud ‘Baune Caus- 
ddiéte;’ and-he ‘and’ Sobrier were appointed conjoint 
Prefeots of polite.” “They: Went: sb etree! to! take pas- 








ia mre 
session;. and placing .their swords and, pistols on 
desks, went.to work like "Trojans. “Their consequent 
proceedings need not he detailed, M. Caussidiére, 
like a new broom, boasts much of them. Persoiially, 
he tells us, after a hard day in the streets,— 

“On my return to the Prefecture, I immediately 
ordered fresh linen to be brought me, and a change of 
clothes, that I might not compromise my magisterial 
dignity, the more so as I am of the opinion that a 
man should always be as well-dressed as possible.” 

Still, everything could not be done. The Prefect 
confesses,— 

“ Representations of every description poured in 
upon me. Malefactors and the galley-slaves who had 
escaped were not sufficiently watched ; the conduct of 
the filles publiques was beyond restraint, and many of 
the prison authorities demanded my interference to aid 
them in keeping down the insubordination and at- 
tempts to escape made in their respective establish- 
ments.” 

But new revolutions were toward. In April, on 
certain suggestions of Blanqui, there was a split 
among the Montagnards; and soon after, a schism 
took place in the Provisional Government. The 
archives at the prefecture furnish some curious 
matter,* though not to the immediate purpose of the 
publication :— 

“ All the procés-verbaux and acts of the first 
Revolution are there entire. The secret reports on 
remarkable personages, dating from M. Sartine; the 
register of persons incarcerated, all the ordonnances 
of the different Prefects down to the present day, are 
registered in due order. An amateur of scandal 
might revel in them for along while. Every time I 
took a glance at these memorials of dishonesty, I 
turned away with disgust. The reports of spies and 
informers are arranged with as much neatness as if 
they were the Bucolics of Virgil. 

“T read through the famous register of the days 
of September, which contains the names of all the 
actors in those scenes of bloodshed. Each perpe- 
trator of that butchery received eighty francs for his 
bloody work. It was speaking of them, that Maillard 
expressed himself as follows: ‘Give drink to those 
children; they have deserved well of their country.’ 

“Many men of our own time would feel little 
flattered at finding, in that blood-bespattered manu- 
script, the names, surnames, residence, and profession 
of their fathers. 

“ If I had wished to set Paris in an uproar, I need 
only have made public two or three documents con- 
tained in those archives, as some men wished to do 
who do not see beyond their noses.” 

Onward, the banished Prefect laments the extine- 
tion of the Clubs :— 

“We have no clubs now (he exclaims); we have 
not, alas! any liberty to reply as we ought to reply to 
MM. Cavaignac, Lamoriciére, Dufaure, and Vivien, 
who are bringing about a new restoration. . 

** With the clubs a plebeian press sprang into lif 
on the morrow of the barricades,” 

For three months the Prefect and his system 
flourished. He inaugurated one of the first trees of 
liberty, and made, as he describes, a capital speech 
on the occasion to the enthusiastic multitude. ‘“ Sad 
illusions, too soon destroyed!” The.new crisis came ; 
Lamartine and Arago did not like to go on and farther 
with the mob dictatorship; whilst the game was 





* Ez. gr. “ Under Louis Philippe, Charles Marchal tendered 
his services to M. Delessert, then Prefect of Police. _.He 
offered to assassinate the Duke of Bordeaux for a million 
of francs. 

*<T ama man,’ he writes, ‘ of good education and engaging 
manners; I shall live in grand style—on an aristocratic 
scale—and shall get introduced to » [shall by degrees 
become intimate with him, Opportunity and my own courage 
will do the rest.” 
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balancing, the Prefecture (with T500 secret agents !) 
the Nii f 


he Ministry of the #itériot ana'the Mayoralty, seem 

to have émpldyed' spies bi each offier, till the ides of 
March'‘Were Hitewed by thée'Goii$unimation of June. 
The thickening of the plot’is “ spicy”: — 

‘Hitherto! (says ‘the “bold, ‘bulky, and ‘eloquent 
Prefect) I liad had” nothing to report but vague 
rumours of revolutionary, outbreaks, and the futile, 
though unceasing, intrigues of the Royalists. I soon 
found it necessary to direct attention to’ the violent 
tendencies of Blanqui’s club. 

“The Minister of the Tnterior liad already formed 
a police for the clubs, under the superintendence of 
M. Carlier, His agents attendéd ‘the clubs in the 
guise of ardent socialists, anid even succeeded at times 
in being appointed secretaries, by Which means they 
procured the written reports of the ‘sittings.’ I was 
not over well satisfied with this division of the police, 
and was of opinion that a special ministry should be 
formed. These different branches of the police amuse 
their leisure hours by spying into the service of the 
minister who employs them, and do dirty work, JI 
expressed my opinion one day to M. Ledru Rollin, 
in the presence of M. Lamartine, who replied :— 

“* At a moment like the present, there is no harm 
in having two or tliree distinct bodies of police.’ 

“M. Carlier is a mau of tle old school: that is to 
Say, an advocate for tlie informing system, or police 
de provocation. The ehief duty of ‘such men is to 
join any body of malcontents, especially of repub- 
licans, and to incite them to acts of open violence, 
which lead to their arrest. The attempt at a Bona- 
partist. outbreak, on thé day of the expected arrival 
of the Prince, looked very much like something of 
this description. Some’ of his agents were seen in 
the vicinity of the National Assembly, shouting 
‘ Vive Napoléon !” 

Truly he adds, “the credniity and culpable levity 
of the people, no less than the recklessness as to the 
manner in whicli their affairs are conducted, are very 
often the chief causes of their rain. Gradually they 
feel a hatred and ‘contempt for their rulers, and 
speedily afterwards think ‘of reyolt.’ ‘The country 
suffers, ho conclusion is come to, and the whole work 
is to be done over again.” - 

But it is never done according to the same pattern ! 
Louis Blatiec's proposition to draw up a really Repub- 
lican Constitution, to meet the “ reaction,” is praised ; 
whilst Blanqui is thus spoken of :— 

“T had received that morning a visit from a friend 
of Blanqui’s,.a certain Flotte, whose great defect was, 
that his character had been soured by the sufferings 
he had undergone, duting many years’ imprisonment. 
He told me that Blanqui was on good terms with 
Lamartine; that he often visited him, and that if 
Ledru Rollin liked, Blanqui would call upon him. 

“*Wherefore should, I have an interview with 
Blanqui.?’ said Ledru Rollin to me. 

“ ¢ Because his intentions are, perhaps, after all not 
so bad as they are represented to be; and if he does 
not explain himself satisfactorily, he can at any time 
be treated.as an enemy.’ 

“« He is a man who has a bag of gall where his 
heart ought to be, replied Ledru Rollin; ‘and if I 
did receive him, he would go about boasting of having 
brought me over to his wishes, Let us hear no more 
of it.’ 

“T did not insist ; the more so, because I shared 
the opinions of Ledru Rollin, and should at all events 
have acceded to his; moreover, I was aware of cer- 
tain intentions which little disposed me to come to 
terms with the bag of gall.” 

It is evident, from his. communication with the 
Government.after the important I6th of April, that 
the Prefect of Police was no longer (if ever he had 
been) trusted,., His entire redness was not now the 
colour of the Republi¢, which is tricolor. He. says 
his adversaries were conspiring with the royalists. 

The elections for the Assembly are the next topic 
of, any, worth: .M. Caussidiére had 133,779 votes, 
was the. 20th of the Parisian 34, and nearly smo- 
thered,,with the, bonquets he, received. Oh, Jenny 
Lind, Grisi,, Fanny, Elisjer, or whoever it may be, in 
song or, dance, think how delicious his perfumed 
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situation must have been! A Vertummnus, or a Jack 
o’ the Green. | Various strange inchoate notions 
are mentioned, whether true or, false we have no 
means of knowing—such as Ledru Rollin, Lamar- 
tine, and some one else, projecting a triumvitate— 
defeated by the amour propre of Flocon, 

The Assembly met, and what, follows is too noto- 
rious to require more than what is called en passant. 
Caussidiére intimates that he had, both before and 
after, strong impulses to move in a strong way; but 
he did not doit, En fin, the Prefect, resigned, the 
Montagnards of February were dissolved, and Citizen 
Caussidiére is‘here amongst us, the author of a book 
that everybody will like to read. 

2. M. Lamartine’s vindication is a horse of another 
eolour—an element of future history, and an impor- 
tant document of the present time. We cannot go 
into French politics, He states, seriatim, all the 
charges brought or whispered against him, and in a 
clear and candid manner explains themall. Whether 
these refutations are sufficient or not, we cannot 
decide, but there is a truth-like genius in the task 
which has a powerful effect upon our mind. Poet 
or fool, preparedly ambitious or caught by the pro- 
digious surprise of a cataclysm, a dreamer of perfec- 
tibilities, brought by a convulsion into practical 
action, or a foreknowing calculator upon intrigues 
and conspiracies, he stands forth gloriously in the 
outburst, and does not descend so low as any of his 
colleagues in the rise of the rockets and fall of the 
sticks. There is a great deal to be done yet. Poets 
do not seem to be the best cut out for statesmen ; 
but seeing what insignificant creatures nine-tenths of 
prose statesmen are, we really cannot join the cry 
against an infusion of high aspirations, noble 
thoughts, generous feelings; and-entightened be revo- 
lence. M. de Lamartine bore the brant like a hero. 
It might be poetic, and it might be wrong; but the 
individual has added to his literary halo a historical 
fame which will shine brightly when others are ex- 
tinct, though only raised for a brief period to shine 
among the Will-o’-the-Wisps of boggy revolutions. 


We regret that his admirably written appeal has been 
80 poorly translated. 

3. Socialism by Louis Blanc, who is not above a 
third the size of Caussidiére, is a repetition of his 
nonsensical doctrines, (as a reply to M. Thiers, see 


Literary Gazette, No. 1660.) Nobody denies the 
right to labour, and We insist upon its being stronger 
in christianity and humanity than has been accorded, 
and entitled to more consideration; but this can 
never lead us to adopt the contemptible and mis- 
chievous absurdities of equal rights in the clever and 
stupid, the able and weak, the industrious and idle, 
the good and bad, to fraternize forsooth, and be all 
alike provided for out of the commonfund. It would 
soon be not Louis, but Mundus blanc. 

4. Victor Cousin’s little piece demolishes the Com- 
munists and Socialists, by demonstrating that there 
are duties which have no co-relative rights. The 
enforcement of false claims is destructive to the just; 
and as against property, (which is realized labour,) 
@ fraudulent or robber invasion of the very thing 
sought to be fostered and protected. 

5. One of Mr. Knight’s neat, cheap, and well con- 
densed views of an important subject. _ 

_ _ If our readers remember Challomel’s Histoire 
Musée de la République Francaise, reviewed, with 
woodcuts, in the Literary Gazette ten or a dozen 
years ago, and can refer to the papers, ‘they will see 
how curiously and closely the publications of the 
present era, both in text and caricature, resemble the 
preceding model. It is almost ludicrous. 


er esearch eee SRA EPMO CSET 
ETRUSCAN ANTIQUITIES. 


The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. By George 
Dennis. 2 vols. 8vo. Murray. 
BerweEen 1842 and 1847, Mr. Dennis has explored 
the remains of Etruria; and, as in all such pur- 
suits, with growing experience, fervour, and success. 
Mrs. Hamilton Gray has deserved well. of her country 
in this respect; but it is only after such invasions as 
hers that settled conquests are made and established. 





Thus ‘Mr. Dennis ‘has enlarged the'boundaries and 
confitmed the ‘settlements, and brought his own 
classical and learned researches to bear in a striking 
manner upon the people, of whom he is the most en- 
lightened Resurrection Man. Of his precursor he 
says— 

Y That lady is deserving of all praise for having 
first introduced Etruria to the notice of her country- 
men, and for having, by the graces of her style and 
power of her imagination, rendered a subject so pro- 
verbially dry and uninviting as Antiquity, not only 
palatable but highly attractive. Her work, however, 
is far from satisfactory, as all who have used it as a 
Guide will confess; for there are many sites of high 
interest which she has not described, and on some of 
those of which she has treated many remarkable 
monuments have been subsequently discovered. It 
is to supply such deficiencies that 1 offer these 
volumes to the public. The interest and curiosity 
that lady has aroused in the mysterious race to which 
Italy is indebted for her early civilization, I hope to 
extend and further to gratify.” ( 

He has done so, and truly adds, “the external 
history of the Etruscans, as there are no direct 
chronicles extant, is to be gathered only from 
scattered notices in Greek and Roman writers. Their 
internal history, till of late years, was almost a blank, 
but by the continual accumulation of fresh facts, it is 
now daily acquiring form and substance, and promises, 
ere long, to be as distinct and palpable as that of 
Egypt, Greece, or Rome. For we already know the 
extent and peculiar nature of their civilization—their 
social condition and modes of life—their extended 
commerce and intercourse with far distant countries 
—their religious creed, with its ceremonial obser- 
vances in this life, and the joys and torments it set 
forth in a future state—their popular traditions—and 
a variety of customs, of all which, History, commonly 
so called, is either utterly silent, or makes but inci- 
dental mention, or gives notices imperfect and 
obscure. We can now enter into the inner life of 
the Etruscans, almost as fully as if they were living 
and moving before us, instead of having been extinct 
as a nation for more than two thousand years. We 
can. follow them from the cradle to the tomb,—we 
see them in their national costume, varied according 
to age, sex, rank, and office,—we learn their style of 
adorning their persons, their fashions, and all the 
eccentricities of their toilet, we even become 
acquainted with their peculiar physiognomy, their 
individual names and family relationships,—we know 
what houses they inhabited, what furniture they 
used,—we behold them at their various avocations— 
the princes in the council-chamber—the augur, or 
priest, at the altar, or in solemn procession—the 
warrior in the battle-field, or returning home in 
triumph—the judge on the bench—the artisan at his 
handicraft—the husbandman at the plough—the slave 
at his daily toil,—we see them in the bosom of their 
families, and at the festive board, reclining luxuriously 
amid the strains of music, and the time-beating feet 
of dancers—at their favourite games and sports, 
encountering the wild-boar, or looking on at the race, 
at the wrestling match, or other palestric exercises, 
—we behold them stretched on the death-bed—the 
last rites performed by mourning relatives—the 
funeral procession—their bodies laid in the tomb— 
and the solemn festivals held in their honour. Nor 
even here do we lose sight of them, but follow their 
souls to the unseen world—perceive them in the 
hands of good or evil spirits—conducted to the judg- 
ment-seat, and in the enjoyment of bliss, or suffering 
the punishment of the damned. 

“ We are indebted for most of this knowledge, not 
to musty records drawn from the oblivion of centuries, 
but to monumental remains—purer founts of histori- 
cal truath—landmarks which, even when few and far 
between, are the surest guides across the expanse of 
distant ages—to the monuments which are still ex- 
tant. on the sites of the ancient Cities of Etruria, or 
have been drawn from their Cemeteries, and are 
stored in the museums of Italy and of Europe. 

“ The internal history of Etruria is written on the 
mighty walls of her cities, and on other architectural 





monuments, on her roads, her sewers, her tunnels, 
but above all in her sepulchres; it is to be read oy 
graven rocks, and on the painted walls of tombs; by; 
its chief chronicles are inscribed on sarcophagi anj 
cinerary urns, on vases and goblets, on mirrors ani 
other articles in bronze, and a thousand et cetera of 
personal adornment, and of domestic and warlike 
furniture—all found within the tombs of a people 
long passed away, and whose existence was till of 
late remembered by few but the traveller or the 
student of classical lore. It was the great reverence 
for the dead, which the Etruscans possessed jy 
common with the other nations of antiquity, tha 
prompted them—fortunately for us of the nineteent) 
century—to store their tombs with these rich ani 
varied sepulchral treasures, which unveil to us the 
arcana of their inner life, almost as fully as though a 
second Pompeii had been disinterred in the heart of 
Etruria; going far to compensate us for the loss of 
the native annals of the country, of the chronicles of 
Theophrastus, and Verrius Flaccus, and the twenty 
books of its history by the Emperor Claudius. 


‘ Parlan le tombe ove la Storia é muta.’ 


Etruria truly illustrates the remark, that ‘ the history 
of a people must be sought in its sepulchres.’” 

Mr. Dennis has brought under our cognizance a 
mass of Etruscan relics; and a vast mass, we doubt 
not, will hereafter be added to it. When the period 
shall arrive for a certain and complete historical sys. 
tem to be elaborated out of these, it is impossible for 
us to conceive ; but we will vouch for these volumes 
that they contain many most valuable materials for 
that desideratum. As yet, the want of a key to the 
language is the great obstacle—very few words 
having been ascertained. Some of tHem are remark- 
able, such as Antar, Aquila; Lar, Dominus; Nepos, 
luxuriosus (doubtful); Clan, filius (apparently); 
Sec, filia, &e.— 

“ Were it not for this mystery of the language, the 
oriental analogies on the one hand, and the Greek 
features on the other, which are obvious in the r- 
corded customs of Etruria and the monuments of her 
art, might be reconciled by the theory of a Pelasgic 
colony from Asia Minor. But the language in its 
utter loneliness compels us to look further for the 
origin of the Etruscan people.” 

We will not go into the philology of the question. 
The alphabet seems to consist of sixteen letters, an 
aspirate and a digamma, and to do very sufficiently 
without the Greek beta, lambda, | delta, omicron, 
omega, and two or three other letters. The following 
is general and characteristic of Etruscan sepulchres, 
whence these remains are drawn :— 

“A leading feature is, that they are always sub- 
terranean, in which they resemble the Greek rather 
than the Roman, being hollowed im the living rock, 
either beneath the surface of the ground, or in the 
face of a cliff, or at the foot of a cliff, which was 
shaped by the chisel into a monument, and inscribed 
with an epitaph. Where the rock would not readily 
admit of such excavation, or where the soil was too 
loose and friable, the tomb was constructed with 
masonry, and heaped over with earth into the form of 
a tumulus. There is nothing in all Etruria like 
Roman sepulchres, built up above the surface of the 
ground; indeed, the object of the Etruscans, as of 
the Greeks, seems to have been rather to conceal 
their tombs than to display them, as it was with the 
Romans. 

“ Another characteristic of Etruscan tombs, which 
distinguishes them from the Roman, and allies them 
intimately with those of Egypt and Asia Minor, 1s 
that they generally show an imitation, more or less 
obvious, of the abodes of the living. Some display 
this analogy in their exterior; others in their in- 
terior; a few in both. Some have more resemblance 
to temples, and may be the sepulchres of augurs ot 
aruspices, or of families in which the sacerdotel office 
was hereditary. Even in eases where the analogy 's 
not at first’ apparent, it will generally be found to 
exist, as in the tumular sepulchres, which are like 
the huts of ancient Phrygia. It is most probable 
that the paintings on the walls of Etruscan tombs 
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show the style, though perhaps not the exact subjects, 
of the internal decorations of their houses. The 
ceilings are sometimes adorned with coffers, and the 
walls with panelling—benches and stools surround 
the chambers—weapons and other furniture are sus- 
pended from the walls—and easy arm-chairs, with 
foot-stools attached, all hewn from the living rock, 
are found in the subterranean houses of these 
Etruscan ‘ cities of the dead.’ The analogy to houses 
has been truly and pointedly said to hold in every- 
thing but the light of day. 

“In this respect alone, Etruscan tombs have a 
peculiar interest and value, as illustrative of the plan, 
grangements, and decorations, external and internal, 
of Etruscan houses; of which, as time has left us no 
trace, and history no definite description, we must 
gather what information we may from analogical 
sources. In the Etruscan temples and h » be it 
remembered, we view those of early Rome, ere she 
had sat at the feet of her more accomplished preceptor, 
Greece.” 

Speaking of the vases, after clearly describing the 
yarious sorts, Mr. Dennis says— 

“At the first view of the matter, when the purely 
Hellenic nature of the design and subjects, and espe- 
cially the imscriptions in the Greek characters and 
language, are regarded, the natural response is that 
they must have been imported; view which receives 
confirmation from the recorded fact of an extensive 
commerce in pottery in ancient times. Yet when, on 
the other hand, the enormous quantities of these 
vases that huve been found in the Etruscan soil, are 
borne in' mind—when it is remembered that these 
spoils of the dead that within the last twenty years 
oly have been reaped by the excavator, may be 
reckoned, not by hundreds, or even thousands, but 
by myriads, and that what have hitherto been found 
on @ few sites only, can bear but a very small pro- 
portion to the multitades still entombed,—when the 
peculiarities of style attaching to particular localities 
ae considered, the pottery of each site having its 
distinguishing characteristics, so that an experienced 
eye'is seldom at a loss to pronounce in what cemetery 
any given vase was found—it must be admitted that 
there are strong grounds for regarding them as of 
native manufacture. Antiquaries, however, are much 
divided in opinion as to the origin of these vases; 
some maintaining them all to be imported from 
Greeee or her colonies; others, to be of Etruscan 
manufacture; and others, again, endeavouring to 
reconcile conflicting facts by imagining an extensive 
population of Greeks settled for ages in Etruria, or 
ttleast bodies of Hellenic artists, like the masonic 
corporations of the middle ages.” 

Batthere are certain vases not mentioned, “ be- 
case of so rare oecurrence as hardly to form a class, 
which are undoubtedly of Etruscan manufacture ; as 
they bear both Etruscan subjects and Etruscan in- 
seriptions. Zam enabled to offer to the notice of the 
reader a specimen of these vases more remarkable 
than'any yet discovered. It is an amphora, in the 
late style, with a Bacchic dance on one side, and on 
the other a striking scene of the parting of Admetus 
and Alcestis, whose names are attached, between the 
figures of Charun armed with his hammer, and an- 
other demon brandishing serpents. I have given it, 
ss a-very rare and curious specimen of undoubted 
Eimscan ceramography, in its natural colours, as a 
frontispiece to the second volume of this work. 

“With the vases I close my notices of Etruscan 
at. 

“Such is the people to whose Cities and Ceme- 
teries I propose to conduct the reader. From what 
has been already stated, he will expect to find traces 
{no mean degree of civilization, and should he test 
ny descriptions with his own eyes, I think he will 
not be disappointed. The Etrusecans were undoubt- 
tily one of the most remarkable nations of antiquity 
the great: civilizers of Italy—and their influence 
lot only extended over the whole of the ancient 
World, but has affected every subsequent age, and has 
lot been without effect, however faint, on the civiliz- 
‘tion of the nineteenth century, and of regions they 
never knew, ? 
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“ When we consider.the importaut part they played 
among the nations of old, it is astonishing that the 
records of them.are so vague and meagre.” 

This specimen figured, as mentioned, is remark- 
ably fine. 

And we trust, having informed our readers of the 
leading views of the author, we may leave his details 
of many Etrurian cities and tombs, to be the delight- 
ful and instructive guide of those who are enabled to 
visit this most interesting country. 

As a literary work, no archeologist at home can 
have a better treat than to go carefully over its 
When we remember the eternal wars of which the 
north of Italy has been the theatre, its being over-run 
by barbarians, its conquests and reconquests, its own 
contentions, state against state and faction against 
faction, we must rejoice that even so much of long 
and deeply buried remains have been preserved for 
archeological research. 








THE POST-OFFICE DIRECTORY. 


Post-Office London Directory, 1849. The fiftieth 
annual publication. Kelly. 

Two thousand and eighty-eight pages compose this 
volume; which, we believe, we may safely affirm, 
could only relate to England and be made in Eng- 
land ; for all the world besides could not supply such 
matter, nor furnish such means for making it tho- 
roughly known and easily found. The production of 
a newspaper is a daily wonder—the Post-Office Di- 
rectory is an annual one. The information collected 
is prodigious, the arrangement as near as possible to 
perfection, and as far as we can test it by many refer- 
ences, the details accurate to a nicety beyond eulo- 
gium. Everybody is aware of what this Iliad, not in 
a nutshell, but for its intelligence incredibly com- 
pressed, consists; and therefore we will not enter 
into the particulars, but merely say that all official, 
social, commercial, legal, parliamentary, courtly, and 
other information which may be required for con- 
veniency, business, or pleasure, in this unbounded 
Babylon of ours, is here; most useful and complete 
in every branch and department. 








ALMANACKS. 


TI'rHe olden times, when Francis Moore, physician, 
Aberdeen (for Scotland), and Belfast (for Ireland), 
were the received guides of the world for the ensuing 
twelvemonths, they used to be cried in the streets of 
every town and village, as— 


“Almanacks ; Wet Almanacks for the Wear 
to @ome!” 


and everybody believed, and knew what they had to 
fear or trust to, during another of the annual steps 
from time to eternity. These days are gone. We have 
not only turned utilitarian but sceptical; and even 
Ladies’ Pocket Books pretend to be useful! So be 
it: we can but float with the stream. 

Glenny’s Garden Almanack (Houlston and Stone- 
man) is just such a little book as people with little 
gardens ought tohave. It tells how to manage them, 
in every respect, from January to December ; and we 
are sure with it to refer to, there will be more comfort 
in vegetables, more pleasure in flowers, and more 
enjoyment in fruits, readily obtained, than by means 
of very considerable expense. It also points out 
some of the tricks of the trade, through which even 
slightly amateur cultivators are grievously dis- 
appointed. 

Dietrichsen and Hannay’s Royal Almanack is 
“ Royal,” we know not why; but the authors vend 
patent medicines with the Queen’s stamp, and (where- 
withal making that fact generally known) their 
Almanack is replete with the usual features. 

Raphael's Prophetic is of a more unearthly cha- 
racter, (though it has its routine of almanackism,) 
and gives us the clearest sybilline account that can 
possibly be imagined, of all that is to, or mey happen 
next year. This is an unbelieving age. We asked 
a very learned friend what he thought of it (not the 
age but the almanack;) and taking a snuff he replied, 





7 nonsense. Now this is wrong, for there 
is some information in the book. The quartile (not 
quadrille) aspect of Venus and Jupiter, from the two 
most powerful points in the heavens (next winter, 
mind ye!) denotes a certain class of events which— 
those versed in astral lore will be able to discover. 
When we have predictions so clear as this, who can 
doubt the soothsayer, or say that Raphael is not a 
conjuror ? Stoopids, who can’t see through half a 
day, doubt clever folks who can penetrate through 365 
(and an extra every four years) with equal certainty; 
but they must live, and learn that there is more than 
one chance in this Ra 

The Patent Journal, on a broadside, seems to be 
useful as a list of patents for twelve months; but the 
display of some of them is (quantum valeat) invidious 
towards others. But our system of patent granting 
is very bad, is capable of great improvement, and 
ought to be re-formed altogether. 

Among the serials of this epoch, we observe that 
Gavarni in London is concluded with Part VIII., 
which will make a neat thin volume. Its merits are 
strongly vouched for on the cover by Liverpool, 
Gloster, Brighton, Leicester, Bristol, Plymouth 
Berwick, and Manchester newspapers. Still, it did 
not take hold of the English public; and we abstained 
from much remark, in the opinion that, with all its 
artistic talent, it had not quite hit national peculi- 
arities and character. Peace to its manes, (pronounce 
Anglice,) and to the superb beard (in the portrait) of 
its very clever draughtsman. 

We notice No. XITI. of Hearts and Homes for a 
very superior illustration, (alone worth the price of 
two numbers,) “The Fisherman's Cottage,” by H. 
Warren. It is a charming composition. 








THE LATE WILLIAM COLLINS, R.A, 
Memoirs of the Life of William Collins, Esq., R.A. 


[Second notice—Conclusion.} 
Last week we noticed the compulsion of space which 
forced us to postpone an extract or two we had marked 
for publication in this interesting biography. The 
following, though little more than a column, is the 
amount of our temporary delay: — 

“Tt was during one of these visits to Mr. Wells 
that Mr. Vollins wrote the subjoined epigram, which, 
as the production of a painter, may perhaps claim in- 
sertion among the curiosities of Art. One of his 
host’s gamekeepers, named Martin, was confined to 
his bed in the shooting season by an accident, The 
disappointment of the man at his untimely confine- 
ment was extreme; and Mr. Wells, with his usual 
good-nature, proposed to the painter to pay him a 
visit of condolence. On being interrogated as to the 
state of his spirits and health, Martin replied that he 
got through his nights pretty well, as he had then‘ a 
knack at sleeping:’ but complained that his ‘ days 
were wretchedly black.’ When Mr. Wells and Mr. 
Collins returned from their expedition, the latter thus 
versified Martin’s answer in his own words: 

“ Says Martin,—‘ My life seems so drear, 

My days appear wretchedly black, 

It is not the nights that I fear, 
As at si I then have a knack.’ 

Oh, Martin, how silly is all that you say ! 
Of science how much you must lack, 

Is it strange that an union of Martin and Day 
Should a mixture produce that is black P” 

His majesty graciously patronised Mr. Collins, and, 
“ after having received the congratulations of every 
one who saw this work during its progress, Mr. Col- 
lins had the final satisfaction of hearing its royal pos- 
sessor express his satisfaction at his new acquisition, 
in a personal interview, at Windsor; whither the 
painter had been summoned, to superintend the 
hanging of his picture in the proper light. The no- 
torious ease and affability of the King’s manners, 
when he was broughtinto contact with men of genius 
of any class, was as apparent in his frank and kind 
reception of Mr. Collins, as in all other instances. 
His shrewd and sensible remarks on painting; the 
warmth and interest with which he spoke of the pros- 
pects of national Art; and the hearty and discrimi- 
nating praise he bestowed upon his new picture, were 
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in Sir D. Wikie’s,Jetter; to him) yeryfavourably, | 

pomted, out the, pleasing, subject, and|the,beau- 

ti ulymanner in, which it.was executed, and described | 
its, author, as,“.one of the.most admirable land- | 
scape,. painters .of whom. England, ..xich, in. that | 
charming department of the arts, can boast; he always 
introduces into. his scenes,a few simple human beings 
to, tell some story of rustic.interest. und happiness,” 
altogether form a composition without a feeling of 
Strong emotion,” &c. 

We cannot but refer with satisfaction to such mat- 
ters.as these, because they form part and portion of 
the immense number of cases in literature and the 
arts in which the public has ratified, and posterity 
will ratify, the judgments of the Literary Gazette. 








Mackinnon's History of Civilization. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Ollier. Third Edition! 

Tue last two are the magic words; and it is no bad 
sign in addition, that this is the third nutice bestowed 
upon the work by the Lilerary Gazetle. We love 
to see such unison between public opinion and our 
own; and we will venture to assert, (as noticed 
elsewhere, review of Collins,) that no agreement to a 
similar extent exists between Readers and Leaders of 
any other Journal in Great Britain. Our Ayes and 
our Noes being founded in truth and justice, with the 
only partiality leading to kindliness of feeling and 
gentleness in expression, (for, after all, writing books 
and producing works of art, are not actual offences, 
even when they fall short or fail;) it is gratifying to 
us to.say, without fear of contradiction, that our ver- 
dicts have hardly been reversed by the grand arbiters 
of all questions of merit and demerit. On this ground 
we claim their confidence, (for about Christmas is a 
retrospective period, and everybody begins to think 
| how well or how ill they have behaved throughout 
the year,) and we rejoice that Mr. Mackinnon, as 
well as the Literary Gazette, has reason to boast of 
this proof of his successful labours. 

His quotation from our last review regretted the 
slowness with which measures of improvement and 
cixilization had always to contend. . But it is. cheer- 
ing, within the few months that have since elapsed, 
to haye had a far more agreeable prospect opened to 
him nd to us. We fancy we must consider the 
Honourable Member to be a Celt, for he is the chief 
| (we believe) of an ancient and famous Highland 
Clan; and is it not wonderful, in the day when we 
| find the whole Celtic race “ repudiated” as incapable 
of becoming industrious and provident. (at any rate 
Saxons, for whom we have a great respect), to find 
that one of them has been battling in the Saxon 
senate, till almost voted a bore in spite of his abilities 
and most. gentlemanly attainments, and in vain, for 
cleanliness and extra-mural burial, and the avoidance 
of sources of cholera, plague, and pestilence. Yet 
this has Mr. Mackinnon done; and-now the whole 
}Tealm is ringing with the new names for his old 
| reforms, “ sanitory or sanitary movements,” “ flush- 
/ ing or flashing the sewerage,” “‘ ventilating the abodes 
| of the poor,” “ purifying cesspools and at hb 
i “swallowing and. converting smoke by the chimneys 
| in preference to your own windpipe and lungs, for- 
| bidding piles of corpses to. putrify in the densest 
| thoroughfares. of this crowded Babylon,’—all which 
“matters were the sessional efforts counted out and 
‘quizzed in the)Parliament of England. We do 
hope that Mr. Mackinnon,is in blood a true Celt, 
were it only to turn the balance alittle way in favour 
of that. degraded and much abused race. Religion, 
‘institutions, and extraneous circumstances, haye more 
ito do with Erse.demoralization than the blood in the 
veins ; ,we have seen, Erse regiments, aud haye: known 
Erse gentlemen, and, peasants too !! 

“And, this is.all we mean Lo say; regarding. this third 
jeflition, A sensible preface adapts some, of its, sen-, 
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just, andirgefragable goed sense and Neslotuiatedns 

exhibited by the author, will have their effects op 

thoughtful minds, and bring benefits of no unin. 
portant order upon Enropéan nations and the sociq 
system. 

The Fountain of Arethusa. By R. Eyres Landor,¥,\, 

2 vols. Longmans. 

IMAGINATION, literature, and talent ‘impress thes 
volumes, but (we should perliaps be dsliamed +6 iy) 
the union does not add to their effect upon our minds, 
The various qualities seem to hurt each other; ‘he 
imaginative is not congenial to the learned, the learned 
clashes with the smart; and, altogether, we thitk 
the framework unlikely to assist the popularity of 4 
work of superior reading and intelligence. A voyaye 
to Hades, and imaginary events and conversations 
with the mighty dead, display (as we have said) itn. 
common attainments, and Tead to the ‘able discussion 
of questions of infinite importance to the living world, 
but we think the author “has encumbered tlm with 
his machinery. Still reflective readers, with leisure, 
will find this no common book. 

Celebrated Trials connected with the Aristocracy in 
the Relations of Private Life. By Peter Burke, 
Esq. Barrister-at-law. Benning and Co. 

A sincuLar collection, and a somewhat strange me. 
lange of cases exceedingly criminal and cases of no 
moral guilt. As.a fellow volume to the Slate Trials 
it is of legal interest; but for general reading it is 
more, a series of tales more romantic than Romaice, 
more tragical than T ragedy, and more rémarkable 
than Invention. There is no class of readers whom 
it will not captivate. There are between thirty and 
forty trials, from an early date—the middle of ‘the 
16th century—to the present day, 

The. Nuisances, Removal. and. Diseases. Preveulion 
Act, 1848 ;, &c. &e. .. By .T. W, Saunders, Esq. of 
the Middle Temple, Barvister-at-Law.., , Law, Times 
Office. 

Ay edition of a useful, act, of Parliament. intended Jo 
afford a summary remedy against nuisances,,the con: 
tinuance of which would be likely, to, affect,the public 
health. .Mr, Saunders, has prefixed to: the;statnte,an, 
introduction, in which he conveys in .more popular 
language than. is employed, in the ,clanses, of the 
statute itself, what.the, provisions of,.the Jegislaure 
are. ‘The sanitary regulations ,of the, General Boar 
of Health are also given; and, altogether, the, work 
may perchance be found useful by.those, who, fear the 
labour of mastering the details of a statute froma 
copy obtained at the office of the Queen's printers. 

The Cossacks of the Ukraine,;¢¢,—By Count Henry 

Krasinski. Partridge. and Qakey, 

In all his publications. this, ardent Pole, < shown 
‘himself so determined an, enemy to Russia. and its 
ruler, and here declares, the-object and end, of all his 
writings to be of the same tenor, that however much 
we might respect his feelings, and; Polish patriotism, 
we can have no reliance on, his,,.statements... We 
therefore reluctantly dismiss a volume whese,truth we 
cannot test, whose assertions we cannot but, doubt, 
and which, after all, is but, a partizan. effort, and no 
valuable information about the Ukraine or its popult- 
tion. 
Sanitary Ramblings.—By Dr. Hs Gavin, Chiurebill. 
TnreERz is no rambling here, but @ faithful, record af 
important facts, colleeted. with much’ personal) risk 
and labour, through the miserable purlieus.of Beth- 
nal Green. It is a precis of information with whichno 
sanitary board, commissioners, or friends to improve- 
ment in this most important; branch of reform mud 
legislation, ought to.be unacqnainted.—Ha uno, disee 
omnes, is the motto from Bethnal Green. 

The Philosophy of Geolegy+—By ‘A Cy 6: dover: 
2nd Edition,» Simpkin} Marshalland Co: 
Into the details of a work like this we ‘could not go. 
That: it is! a second edition shows well: for the author 
of a‘recondite philosophical:work, which, if it did not 
| cttish;: sadly matilated the abstract seiences of Dr. 
| Whewelly (Literary Gazette) August, No. 1652,) and 
we are Glad té gee! iso) firm: a writer so suecesst 
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_JOURNAL! OFITHE BELLAS nities. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES: 

a ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. i<7+The Earl, of Rosse, President, in the chair. 
Mr. Faraday delivered the Bakerian lecture, the sub- 
jectselected for,which was his discovery of a “ new 
force,” which he designates as the magne-crystallic 
force, . This force is developed by the suspension of 
erystalsjbetween the poles of a magnet, the crystal 
taking a certain set or direction parallel to, or a tan- 
gent.to, the lines of magnetic force, It is, as far as 
has-yet been established, perpendicular to the line of 
cleavage, but of which face of the crystal experiment 
oly determines, although already Mr, Faraday is 
enabled by the fracture to pronounce the magne-crys- 
tallic. axis... .Crystals. of bismuth or of sulphate of 
iron, diamagnetic. or magnetic crystals, exhibit this 
power, Jt is mot, therefore, the magnetic force which 
pulls,or pushes the crystal into its position; it is as 
it, were .®, self-adjusting power. It is not polarity. 
It. is not, however, an independent but an induced 
power, only operative in the magnetic field. The 
most delicate experiments have failed to elicit any 
action. of crystal upon crystal, or any exhibition of 
the force,* other than a self-adjusting, set perpen- 
dicular to, or a tangent to the magnetic lines of force 
in the’ magnetic field. It is different from any force 
hitherto known, and it appears due entirely to crys- 
tallization. A crystal of bismuth, fused and cooled 
irregularly becomes merely diamagnetic, losing its pre- 
vious magne-crystallic power, to take up its peculiar 
set.. An intimate connexion between crystallization 
and magnetism is exhibited by this new force, and Mr. 
Faraday yentured to suggest, that the magne-crys- 
tallic axis bore a relation to magnetism, similar to 
that of the optical axes to light. He would run the 
lisk Of Veing contradicted, rather than any reserve on 
his part should'retard investigation. And rather than 
delty 'ndticing ‘this interesting subject, we have ven- 
tured a brief sketch from memory of an able and 
élaborate lective; ‘an’ abstract of the paper of which we 
hope Heredfter to ‘obtain. 

Pot text’ "Thursday thé Secretary announced a 
piper by’ Mt Grove,“ On the influence of surround- 
ing ‘iédia On Voltaic’ ignition ;” and a physiological 
paper, the’ titfe’and ‘the name of the author of which 
we did not catch, ‘At’ the same mecting, His Grace 
tié Archbishop’of Canterbury will be balloted for, 
hé'liaving been, "previously to the lecture, proposed by 
the Marqilis’ of Northampton. 


ey GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Nov. {SUS ir" F-de "la Beche in the chair—« On 
the Gypsum” 6f' Nova’ “Scotia,” by A. Gesner. Dr. 
Gesiter had formerly considered the gypsum of Nova 
Stotit'as’ ‘above the ‘coal, and corresponding in age 
to'the'simhilar’ sttata’in England. Further research 
has tow ‘cohivinced him of the accuracy of the views 
of ‘Sir C) Lyell; who liad ‘placed it among the lower 
carboniferous’ formations.—“ A Comparison of the 
Stracttiral’ Feitures of the Appalachians of the United 
States with those of ‘the Alps and other disturbed 
distri¢ts of Europe—also on a general law respecting 
Cleavage,” by Proféssor H. D. Rogers. This paper 
is divided into two portions; one descriptive, the 
other theoretical: ’ In the first, or descriptive part, 
the ‘author ‘sketches ‘the structural features of the 
Appalachian ‘chain's and’ shows, by a comparison 
of the phenoniena with’ those of the Alps, the Jura 
chainy ‘and! the palseozoic’ districts bordering the 
Rhine; 'that'these disturbed European zones display, 
in the! flexures, dislocations, and cleavage of their 
Strata, the same laws’ which he’ bad already, in con- 
junction with! Professor! W. ‘B.' Rogers of Virginia, 
announcer as prevailing in the) great mountain belt 
of the United States,,and whieh they had ventured to 
apply to all. extensive regions of uplifted or undulated 
strata. After| deseribing the :flexnres, dislocations, 
and cleavage ofthe Appalachian zoné-—which has a 
‘otal length of about 2,300 miles:and a mean breadth 
of:150:miles, and consists of five parallel belts—the 
Author discusses: the stracture of-the paledzcic region 
Sle oc Be Cahill in a ory salary ve 
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of the Rhine, ahd shows! that’ ‘this’ entire brea’ of 
Devonian and ¢arboniferdus ‘strata exhibits tli¢ Same 
laws of’ flexure and pli¢ation’ Visible in the ‘Appa- 
lachian cliain. A 'séetivn from ’S.E. ‘to N.W/! either 
through the Taunus to Wéstphalia, or’ by' the Rliiné 
from Bingen to Retiagen, or from the Hunisruck 
to the coal region of Liege, exhibits an almost wni- 
versal south-eastern dip, the result of the close oblique 
folds and sharp flexures with steep or inverted dips 
to the N.W. of each large anticlinal. Approaching 
the northern side of the tract, these flexures become 
progressively more open, and the inequality in the 
angle of dip on the two flanks of each anticlinal di- 
minishes. The Memoirs of Dumont and of Sedgwick 
and Murchison are cited for facts supporting this 
generalization. An extensive system of cleavage 
planes is pointed out as pervading all the more 
plicated belts of the region,—and the law of the 
cleavage dip being parallel to the average dip of the 
axes planes is shown to be as true for this as for the 
Appalachian zone. The flexures of the Jura chain 
are next exhibited ; and almost all of these beautiful 
anticlinals are proved to be of the normal form—that 
is to say, with one side of the arch more incurved 
than the opposite, but not inverted. Some of them 
are broken or sharply snapped near tle point of most 
abrupt curvature—thus showing the origin of one 
class of longitudinal faults. The curious general 
fact is stated, that while the ridges are higher next 
the great plain of Switzerland, all the individual 
flexures are steepest on that side, or in the direction 
towards the Alps. The average dip of the north-west 
abutments of the arches of the Jura scarcely amounts 
to 40°; whereas that of the south-eastern consider- 
ably exceeds 70°, It is suggested that a great fault 
occurs at the base of the southern wall of the Jura, 
and that this may have arrested the expansion and 
subsidence of the flexures in that direction.—The 
author then details his observations in the Alps, and 
shows that the structural laws deduced from the Appa- 
lachians apply equally to the great chain of Europe. 
The much contorted strata of the opposite sides of 
the main central ranges of the Alps are proved to be 
folded in opposite directions ; those of the Bernese 
Oberland occurring in plications which dip south, 
and those of the chain of St. Gothard and the 
Simplon in close flexures which dip towards the 
north—or, in other phraseology, the axes planes dip 
inwards from both flanks towards the higher central 
belt of principal igneous energy. The dips and 
flexures establishing this general law are represented 
in three detailed sections, and a fourth section ex- 
hibits the generalized view of the structure, stripped 
of the unessential minor features. The cleavage dip 
in the Alps is next shown to be, as everywhere else, 
parallel to the average dip of the great axes planes, 
or to be directed inwards from both sides. From 
this general synclinal arrangement of the plications 
and cleavage dips arises the apparent fan-shaped 
stratification which has been much insisted on as 
characteristic of the Alps, and which, it is believed, 
has never hitherto received an explanation. These 
oblique inward-dipping parallel folds explain very 
simply the apparent interstratification of the gneiss 
with the newer fossiliferous beds represented in the 
sections of Studer and other geologists. Where there 
are several parallel zones of chief igneous energy or 
disturbance, each will be flanked by its two undulated 
or plicated belts of inward-dipping axes planes and 
parallel inward-dipping cleavage. This is seen in 
the south-eastern half of the Alps, in Wales, and 
also in Vermont and other tracts on the eastern side 
of the Appalachian chain. In the second or theo- 
retical part of the paper, the author proposes to ex- 
plain the origin of the great flexures in which the 
strata of all disturbed districts lie, by assuming that the 
thin and flexible crust of the earth has at successive 
periods been exposed to excessive tension, and been 
ruptured along great lines. The sudden relief of 
tension would produce in the liquid, mass beneath 
the’ crust, two receding sets of huge waves of trans- 
\lation, which would throw the crust into a correspond- 
jifig’ utidulation, and at the same time press or par- 
‘tially tarry forward with them the two pulsating zones 





iw the/lditections of the hee cise waves, During this 
Witve-like ‘thotion; the érust Beldw each trough or con- 
cave beni woald' crack and ‘Open ‘downwards, and 
melted matter would rush in and fill the wedge- 
shaped fissures, and, ‘partially’ congealing, would 
assist, in combination with other pressures, to pre- 
vent the mass from flattening out again; and thus 
the temporary flexures would be braced into perma- 
nent arches.—It is conceived that the flexures in this 
first stage of their formation would be broad and 
gently curved ; but that even in their initial form the 
arches or waves would be ‘steeper on their forward 
sides. Each successive set of similar billows of 
translation, starting from the same or parallel lines 
of rupture, would, by acting on the flexures already 
formed, contract their horizontal width, increase their 
curvature, and augment the difference in their, anti- 
clinal dips, even to the extent of a complete inversion 
of the forward side, with production of parallel oblique 
folding.—T he lesser contortions, and oblique folds in 
the strata of disturbed districts are ascribed to the 
crumpling of the softer beds in the bends of the prin- 
cipal flexures. Against the commonly received notion 
of the elevation and wedging asunder of the crust by 
intrusion of melted igneous matter, it is contended 
that a fluid cannot act mechanically in the manner of 
a wedge, and that we must therefore look for a diffe- 
rent origin for the uplifting of strata and the hori- 
zontal pressure indicated by the folded structure. 
The author further urges that no simply vertical 
tension acting on the crust will explain the produc- 
tion of parallel anticlinal flexures in regular groups : 
since it is inconceivable that this tensiou should so 
shift its place as to cause the undulations he describes. 
Nor could a merely tangential force bend the crust in 
the symmetrical alternate wayes which we see, give 
to these flexures their peculiar type of curvature, or 
create, indeed, more than a single broad convex 
bulge. It is conceived that an actual billowy pulsa- 
tion with simultaneous forward pressure could alone 
so undulate the strata. A consideration of the true 
ph of earthquake motion—which consists, 
as thé author has elsewhere shown, of an actual 
pulsation of the crust, capable, even in modern times, 
of producing real anticlinals — imparts additional 
plausibility to, this theory of crust undulations.—The 
author then states some theoretical views connected 
with cleavage. This structure, parallel,as he thinks, 
to the average dip of the axes planes and great longi- 
tudinal faults, is therefore parallel to those planes of 
the crust which have received the maximum amount 
of subterranean heat through the introduction of 
molten matter and the p ge, of volcanic vapours, 
The axes planes being the portions of the crust most 
fissured and broken at the formation of the flexures, 
would obyiously be the chief channels for the intro- 
duction of highly heated matter. Every plicated 
mass of strata must, therefore, have consisted of 
alternate hotter and colder planes, or prisms dipping 
in parallel order towards the side of chief igneous 
action. These thermal planes of the crust may be 
supposed to have exerted an agency analogous to 
that of any thermo-electric pile, and to have induced 
in the surrounding unsolidified materials of the rocks 
those special and symmetrical polarities of the par- 
ticles which Sedgwick and Herschel have with much 
plausibility conjectured to be the proximate cause 
of cleavage. The paper terminates with an applica- 
tion of this law of cleavage to the ribbon structure of 
glaciers—showing that the parallel planes of blue 
and white ice are invariably parallel to the surfaces 
of permanently highest temperature. 








CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 
Nov. 6.— The president. (Professor Brande) 
in the chair. The following papers. were read, 1. 
“ On Coniine and the products of its decomposition,” 
by John Blyth,M.D.. The author, after reviewing the 
labours of previous investigators of coniine, proceeds 
to describe the, plan adopted for, obtaining this prin- 
ciple frem the crude aqueous product of distillation. 
The crude, oil, which contained a large quantity of 
water, is treated with caustic. potash, and allowed to 
stand for some time, when it is redistilled in an 
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atmosphere of hydrogen gas. peau Dun pears to 
accompany it in the first -portions.of the distillate. 
The boiling point of coniine was found between 168 
and 171° C., (834-4° F. atid $39-8°3) at a tempera- 
ture above.175°.C. (347°. FB.) decomposition ofthe 
base commences. -Ehe, pr jeg of coniine were 
then described at considerable length, and from these 
it appears to be a very much more powerful base than 
most metallic oxides, precipitating the oxides of 
copper, lead, zinc, manganese, and aluminium, from 
their salts, but exerting no action on the salts of the 
alkaline earths. Oxide of silver is precipitated from 
the nitrate by this base, but is as soluble in an excess 
of the oil as in ia. The atomic weight of 
coniine is estimated by Dr. Blyth as 1664, and its 
composition expressed by the formula C” H" N, 
which slightly differs from the results of former 
analysts. 

Coniine combines directly with chlorine, bromine, 
and iodine, giving rise to crystalline compounds. 

The salts of coniine are obtained with difficulty in 
a crystalline form, and from their tendency to deli- 
quesce, are ill adapted for analysis. 

Double salts are formed with chloride of platinum 
and mercury. 

Exposed to the action of the air or oxygen, coniine 
is first converted into a resinous body, which appears 
to possess feeble basic properties, and forms the con- 
necting link between coniine and its most common 
product of decomposition, viz., butyric acid. The 
double salt of coniine and bichloride of platinum, 
treated with an excess of bichloride of platinum, 
appears to be converted into butyric acid, and a com- 
bination of protochloride of platinum with chloride 
of ammonium is formed at the same time, while car- 
bonic acid escapes. Butyric acid is the general pro- 
duct of powerful oxydizing agents upon coniine. One 
equivalent of coniine with eight of oxygen, affording 
the elements of two equivalents of butyric acid, one 
equivalent of ammonia, and one of carbonic acid. 

2, “Observations on the atomic volumes and 
boiling points of analogous organic liquids,” by Pro- 
fessor Miller, M.D. In this country, the attention of 
chemists generally has lately been recalled to the above 
subject by the appearance of a valuable report by Otto, 
in the first volume of the Cavendish Society's publi- 
vations, and M. Pierre having recently published a 
series of most elaborate researches upon the expan- 
sion of a considerable number of liquids, both inor- 
ganic and organic, as also their boiling points and 
specific gravity at 0° C. (32° Fahr.) Dr. Miller was 
induced to test the generalizations of Kopp by these 
new data, aid with surprise and disappointment found 
the results very wide of those required. The author 
then gives a detail of these results, with a tabular 
statement, and closes his communication with these 
remarks. Before any general law can be deduced, 
with even tolerable hopes of success, a large number 
of careful and laborious experiments are indispensably 
necessary. The industry of chemists is daily in some 
degree filling up this void, and no one has attempted 
to remove this difficulty with greater earnestness than 
Kopp himself; but until this want is supplied, the 
foundation on which alone such speculations can be 
built, on which the still more extended and elaborate 
ealeulations of Liebig can be based, is wanting. 
Numerous remarkable numerical coincidences in 
eompounds of analogous compositions, show that 
some important quantitative connexion between 
chemical composition and atomic volume exists, but 
the true law of that connexion still remains to be 
discovered.” 

3. “ Researches on the Amyle Series,” by Mr. 
Medlock. The author detailed his experiments on 
the action of phosgene gas upon hydrated oxide of 
amyle. The gas is absorbed by the oil with great 
avidity, and hydrochloric: acid abundantly evolved, 
the product of the reaction being chlorocarbonate of 
oxide of amyle, which, however, is a very unstable 
compound, and being necessarily in ¢ontact with 
‘water in the operation, is immediately converted by 
that liquid into carbonate of oxide of ‘amyle, hydro- 
chloric, and carbonic acids. If the ¢erude” product 
from this reaction is treated with an aleoholic’solu- 
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tioh of ammonia, a white substance is obtained re- 
Sembling’ Spermaceti, which the atithor conceives to 
be the urethane of the amyle series. ‘The author then 
describes the preparation of sulphocyanide of amyle 
from the sulphamylate of lime and sulphocyanide of 
potassium. The product is a yellow oil of disagree- 
able odour; when purified it boiled at a temperature 
of 197° C., (386-6° F.,) and analysis indicated its 
composition to be, C!? H"™ N S%, The action of 
nitric acid upon this compound gave rise to the pro- 
duction of hyposulphamylic acid. The sulphur of 
the sulphocyanogen being oxidized, and the cyanogen 
evolved as nitrogen and carbonic acids. The hypo- 
sulphamylic acid is analogous to the hyposulphathylic 
and hyposulphamethylic acids, lately described by 
Dr. Muspratt. The author has investigated the 
barytes and lead salts of this acid, and is engaged in 
pursuing further researches into the compounds of 
the amyle series. 


ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

TuE first interesting communication of the season 
was M. Lassell’s, on the discovery of an eighth 
satellite* of Saturn, to which he has given the name 
of Hyperion, following up Sir J. Herschel’s nomen- 
clature of the seven previously known, in their order 
from the planet, Mimas, Enceladus, Tethys, Dione, 
Rhea, Titan, and Japetus, On the 18th of Sep- 
tember, whilst looking out for Japetus, M. Lassell 
remarked two stars exactly in the line of the interior 
satellites; and not being certain which was Japetus, 
(though the nearest seemed too faint,) he made a 
careful diagram of their positions with respect to 
Saturn, and also to some neighbouring fixed stars. 
On the 19th, he found that they had moved away 
from these fixed stars; and by further observations, 
he arrived at the conclusion, that the nearer and 
fainter star was a new satellite, and Japetus the more 
distant of the two stars. The magnitude of the 
stranger is very small, perhaps, intrinsically, not so 
great as that of Mimas. 

M. Lassell writes that he has brought his polish- 
ing machine to do all that he ever hoped or purposed 
it should do. An account will be laid before the 
Society. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
Dec. 6.— Mr. J. L. Ricardo in the chair. Mr. 
T. B. Jordan read a paper on some further im- 
provements in his carving machinery. The three 
great improvements which Mr. Jordan has effected in 
his carving machine consist, Ist, in the construction 
of what he terms a vertical machine:—the peculiarity 
of this arrangement is, that it enables him to carve 
blocks of stone of any required size for architectural 
or decorative purposes, without having to move the 
weight of the block, as would be the case if it were 
placed on the horizontal bed of his first machine. 
The cutting drills are by the vertical machine brought 
in contact at right angles to the face of the stone, 
the stone itself being placed on a chuck or centre, 
upon which it is made to revolve so as to afford the 
necessary facility for bringing every portion of the 
surface into contact with the drill. 2ndly, in apply- 
ing mathematical instruments, on the floating tables, to 
the production of carved mouldings from drawings, 
without the use of models. This he does by having 
the cutting edges of the drills made in the form of 
one half of the section of the moulding to be pro- 
duced. 3rdly, in affording the means of producing a 
reverse copy of any required pattern, so that the two 
curves on a chair back or other piece of furniture, 
can be cut out from a single mould at one and the 
same time. This he effects by dividing the upper 
floating table into two parts, and fixing a centre 
under the machine, and between the two floating 
tables on this centre is a fixed lever, which is con- 
nected at each end by means of iron rods to the 
floating tables, so that whatever motion is given to 
the right hand table, is exactly copied in a reverse 
direction by the left hand table. This reverse copy 
is true only so long as the radii of the two arms of 
* also, to have been discovered at UB 
on the 16th September, by Brofewor Bead. eee” 
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the fixed lever are exactly alike, and by altering the 
length of either arm a fourth improvement is effected, 
as the inventor is enabled to compress a pattern so 
as to produce a narrow panel from an original of 
much greater breadth. 

A model of the horizontal machine, and diagrams 
of the vertical machine, with specimens of work cut 
in each of the same, were exhibited. This interest. 
ing subject occupied nearly the whole of the evening, 
and the reading of Mr. A, Leon’s paper on high 
pressure steam generators, was postponed, 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC ENGINE, 
CoNSIDERABLE interest has been excited by some 
experiments which are now making on the applica- 
tion of Electro-magnetism as a motive power, anda 
patent has been secured by Mr. Hjorth for a peculiar 
mode of application. 

The model of the machine which has been exhi- 
bited by the inventor—a countryman of the disco- 
verer of electro-maguetism—certainly embraces, in 
our opinion, a greater number of advantageous points 
than any other which has yet been brought before 
the public. The motion obtained in Mr. Hiorth’s 
engine is not rotatory, but oscillating; and by a 
very ingenious arrangement, the portion, which, 
indeed, represents the piston in a steam-engine, 
never escapes beyond what may be regarded as its 
cylinder, or is never removed beyond tlie sphere of 
electro-magnetic influence. This is one great ad- 
vantage, and must be regarded as a step in advance, 
A five-horse power engine is now in progress of 
construction, and it is expected will be in working 
order before Christmas. 

We have been favoured with the following interest- 
ing statement of the power of the magnets to be used 
in this new engine :— 

With a Maynooth battery of twenty cells, zine 
surface six inches each, arranged for quantity, mag- 
netic contact was broken by 3024Ibs.; with forty 
cells, arranged in two series, contact was broken 
with 4764 Ibs. This is considerably greater than the 
great magnet of Professor Henry sustained, which, 
we believe, held but little above one ton. At one- 
eighth of an inch distant, Mr. Hjorth’s magnet pulled 
with a force equal to 1344]bs; and at a quarter of 
an inch it exerted a power equal to 1008]bs. 

When we tind that so great a power may be ob- 
tained, and that this may be infinitely multi- 
plied, it is quite evident that machinery may be 
readily moved by it. But the all important problem 
which remains for solution is, the economy of the 
production of this power... The value would be in 
many ways very great; but,even in the most favour- 
able positions the cost of production must not far 
exceed that of steam. Zlectro-magnetism and the 
electro-light both stand on the same ground. They 
are beautiful as scientific applications, but the cost, 
with other considerations in regard to the light, (see 
our last number,) is, we fear,’a barrier to the intro- 
duction of either into general use. The statements 
made by the Electric Light Company that the cost of 
such an illumination as we have seen for several 
nights in Trafalgar-square is but one halfpenny per 
hour, must be most cautiously received. We believe 
these gentlemen have allowed some very important 
element to escape them in making such a calculation. 


PAINLESS TOOTH-DRAWING. 
CoMPARATIVELY painless tooth-drawing, without the 
aid of chloroform or any “ exhibiting” whatever: 
The inventor of such a practice deserves the thanks 
and support of his fellow creatures, and Mr. Gilbert, 
of Suffolk-place, Pall-mall, has rendered it available 
to any operator. He has devised an easy chair for 
the extraction of teeth, with a back that can be il- 
clined to any angle, and the top of which is semi- 
cylindrical for the reception of, and to enable the 
operator to come clos¢ to, the head of the sufferer. 
There is fixed at the right hand side of this comfort: 
able back a strong steel bar, traversed by a moveable 
arm, which may be secured at any height, and brought 
round to the mouth of the patient. The single steel 





finger, as it were, of this arm, bound round with lint, 
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yithin the mouth, for the jaw teeth, er opposite to 
and jnst above the front teeth, serves as a rest or 
falerum for the forceps of the operator, and the pull 
js straight in the direction of the axis of the tooth. 
For the upper or lower jaw, the back of the chair is 
inclined accordingly, the lower or upper surface of 
the finger respectively serves for the fulcrum, and the 
operation, we were assured by one who had experienced 
it, is thus divested of its terrors, and its hitherto 
frequent distressing consequences. The assurance 
of experience, however, is not required to support the 
fact of the immense improvement of this over the old 
and soon, we hope, the forgotten practice. The 
horrid wrench of the “ key” instrument, the jaw itself 
the fulcrum, or the painful wriggle of the forceps by 
the iron wrist of the operator, are no longer to be 
dreaded, the tooth is lifted from its socket by a single 
direct movement, and no fracture of the jaw nor 
laceration of the gum can occur. Many a grateful 
heart will Mr. Gilbert's invention secure to him. 


mec 


LITERARY AND; LEARNED. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
OXFORD, Dec. 1.—The following degrees were con- 


fe 

Masters of Arts. —Sir F. E. Scott, Bart., Christ Church; 
Rev. J. W. Murray, Oriel; C. T. Corrance, Trinity; Rev. 
J. T. D. Kidd, St. John’s. 

Bachelors of Arts.—E. i. Bradby, F. N. Rogers, Balliol ; 
8. lence ag ty Merton ; = 7. F. > C. H. Ridding, Mag- 
dalen; W. Smith, Brase: I. G. — Trinity ; 
R. B. Mire: St. John’s; 'W. "Rotton, J. C. Wharton, 
Wadham; J. H. Snell, Magdalen Hall; C. L. Eagles, E. R. 
Hampden, New-inn Hall. 








NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

Nov. 23.—Mr. Haggard, President, in the chair. 
Dr. Lee exhibited ten Roman large brass coins of 
Tiberius, struck at Farraco: Galba restored by 
Titus; Augustus restored by Titus; Titus, rev. 
pax. avevst, remarkable for the strong marks of 
individuality of the portrait; Domitian, rev. pont. 
MAX. TRP. LVD. SAEC., closely resembling No. xcix. 
in Captain Smyth’s work; Hadrian, rev. Neptune 
holding a dolphin and trident, his foot resting on 
the prow of a galley; another of Hadrian, rev. 
ADVENTVI. AVG. IVDEAE.; another of Hadrian, rev. 
the Emperor standing, his right hand stretched out 
towards an eagle bearing the hosta pura in its talons ; 
Faustina the elder, preTas AvG., a female sacrificing, 
holding’in her left hand an acerra, of a form exactly 
similarto that of an enamelled regnal, discovered some 
years ago in the Bartlow Tumuli, in Essex; and of 
Caracalla, in singularly fine condition, rev. vicror1z 
BRITANNIZ. These coins were from Dr. Lee’s own 
cabinet. A paper by Mr. W. B. Dickinson, was 
read, “On the Gold Ring Currency of the Jolaf 
Tribe in Africa, and the Fish-hook Money of 
Ceylon.” Specimens of these, and of the Foulah 
plate ring, belonging to Mr. Dickinson, and others 
presented by him to the Society a few years back, 
were exhibited. Mr. Dickinson observed that this 
penannular, twisted gold ring money varied from 


‘that generally used in Africa, in the addition of a 


small bulb at a little distance below each pointed 
end, which he considered to have been originally 
added to prevent the twisted surface giving pain to 
the nose and ear by accidental rotation. These 
tings are, however, now entirely used as money, 
the Africans preferring for ornament gold and silver 
in the shape of plate armlets, to which class the 
plate finger ring of the Foulah tribe belongs. It 
has the form of the finger shield used by ladies in 
sewing, and is not unlike the ring of King Ethel- 
Wolf, as described by Mr, Albert Way i in the Journal 
of the Archeological Institute, (vol. ii., p. 163.) 
The Cingalese fish-hook money of the kings of 
Kandy is formed of thin rods of silver doubled, and 
then bent into the form of a fish-hook. Other 
Varieties are straight, but are still doubled and flat- 
tened at the bend, and bear an inscription, or a 
portion of one.* Mr. Vaux thonght that on one he 
discovered the Persian word ‘‘ Malek” —king. 

* A paper on this su by Mr. Jerdan, was read some 
years ago at the Royal of in which he 
endeavoured to show that the forms of money in all-ages, 








Mr. Borgue read some observations on. the un; 
certain half-crowns of Charles I., and adduced several 
arguments confirming their attribution to towns in 
the west of England, 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 

Messrs. Puttick AND Simpson have published a 
catalogue of their approaching sale of the immense 
autograph collection of the late Mr, C. Hodgson, of 
Frankfort. It consists of nearly a thousand Royal 
signatures, and those of heroes, statesmen, illustrious 
ladies, poets, litterati, men of science, artists, &c. &c. 
As an intimation of the curious lots to be found 
among the rest, we copy only half a dozen from a 
number which have attracted our attention :— 

“ 329. Haydon (B. R.), painter; born 1786, died 
1846. A. L.s. 4 pages 8vo.—A most distressing 
letter to one of his creditors, requesting further time 
for the settlement of his claim. He says, ‘ You hold 
in your hand absolutely my destiny and the destiny 
of my family ;—after twenty-three years’ perpetual 
combat with the taste of the country, I was ruined 
by the anger I excited from the caustic truths I 
spoke.’ 

“392. Kemble (John Philip), actor; born 1757, 
died 1823. A. L.s. 1 page 8vo; with portrait.— 
‘I am undone for the five-and-twenty pounds I was 
to have had yesterday. If you knew how heartily I 
acted, and how I made poor sleek Sir Benjamin 
Hammett cry last night, you would send to me ina 
twinkling.’ 

“437. Lockhart (J. Gibson), son-in-law of Sir 
Walter Scott; born 1794. A.L.s. 2 pages 4to, to 
Mr. J. Wright, Abbotsford, Sept. 21, 1832. —‘ Sir 
W. Scott died easily to-day at half-past one. It will 
afflict everybody to hear, what I fear they will now 
do, that Sir W. S., after breaking down his gigantic 
constitution by his efforts to discharge the embarrass- 
ments in which he was involved through the ruin of 
his booksellers in Dec. 1825, has laboured, tho’ not 
in vain, without even approaching the object he had 
in view.’ 

“473, Malherbe (Francois de), ‘Le Pere de la 
Poesie Francoise ;’ born 1556, died 1628. 1. A Song, 
entirely autograph, 2 pages folio, commencing— 

“ «Ne deliberons plus, allons droit a la mort 
La tristesse m’appelle a ce dernier effort 
Et ’honneur m’y convie 
Je n’ay que trop gemy : 
Si parmy tant d’ennuy j’ aime encore ma Vie, 
Je suys mon ennemy.’ Etc. 

“2. Doc. s. 3 pages folio; with portrait. The 
autograph of Malherbe is very rare. 

“525. Moliére (J. B. Poquelin), dramatic author; 
born 1622, died 1673. Doc. s. 1 page folio, Jan. 25, 
1664. A fine specimen.—This is one of the rarest 
dramatic autographs ; we are not aware of any speci- 
men having occurred for public sale in this country 
before the present ; and but one in Paris. 

“726, Shelley (P. B.) A. L. s. 4pages 4to, to Mr. 
Graham, Feb. 9, 1812.—‘ There is, however, a con- 
stitution, which precedes all men’s making, and after 
which all others are to be formed—a constitution, the 
great lines of which are drawn in our very nature—a 
primitive love of justice, rectitude, and philanthropy, 
which all other laws are bound to enforce, and from 
which all others derive their validity and worth,” 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 


Mond. hical, 84 p.m.—Medical, 8 p.m.—Royal 
Academy, . p. m. ( Anatomical leotard: ) 

Tuesday—Medical and Chirurgical, 84 p.m.—Zool: 
9 p.m.—Syro-Egyptian, 74 p.m. (Dr. Melville on the Id 
Vertebra; H. E. © Strickland, Esq., on the habits of Nanina 
Vitrinoides, &c., 9 p.m.) 

Wednesday—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.— Geological, 84 p.m, 
—Graphic, 8 p.m.—Pharmaceutical, 9 p.m.—Literary ew | 
3 p.m. 











and among all Sg were adapted to their habits and 
costume ;—ez. gr., hook-shaped money to be hung on bam- 
boo reeds; pice, or money with holes in the centre, to be 
strung on flexible materials; armlets, collars, and after- 
wards ring money, linked chains, &e., to be borne upon the 
person; bars and ars and lumps to be exchanged in bulk, &c. &.; 
and when mankind came to be — the most convenient 
form of round pieces to be carried in pockets, 





Thursday—Royal, 88 iP. -m—Antiquaries, 8 p.m.—Royal 


Society of Literature, 4 
mn het re oa ‘p.m: — British Archeological, 


8} p. 
Saturday-—~Asiatic, 2 pum,—-Westminster Medical, 8 p.m, 








FINE ARTS. 


The Art of Illumination and Missal Painting ; a 
Guide to Modern Illuminators. By H. Noel 
Humphreys. Bohn. 

Wuen Owen Jones has been producing such splendid 
works as we have reviewed for years past, and Messrs. 
Longmans have more recently applied their vast 
resources to the re-introduction of publications of 
this kind, Mr. Murray also having made grand de- 
monstrations in the field, we should almost have 
thought a guide uncalled for. But this is a very 
handsome volume in the style predicated; and the 
illustrations are well worthy of the intelligent text 
with which they are associated. Referring to what 
we have said within the last three weeks on “ Fine- 
arts’ manufactures,” we are sure that any direction 
towards good and pure taste must be most service- 
able. The history of the progress and changes in 
the modes of ornament and illumination is yery 
instructive; and the examples, faithful in gold and 
rich colours, are beautiful. 

We cannot give any idea of this little volume. 
The copies of ancient missals are so perfect that we 
care not for the originals. It seems to have been 
a labour of love on the parts of author, artists, and 
publisher. The historical avis is full of information, 
the illustrations perfect, and the ensemble an honour 
to Mr. Bohn. 


Mazims and Precepts of our Saviour. Longmans, 
Srxcg writing the above, we have received the fore- 
going. What to say of it we are at a loss, The 
mere outside—the boarding—is such a piece of 
splendid art in the antique style, that we would be 
perfectly satisfied with it, and not ask for more. But 
we must open the book; and if ever we were puzzled 
with the embarrassment of riches, we were now. 
The pure vellumly leaves, ani the beautiful sacred 
oracles as pure, are adorned inso gorgeous a manner, 
that we conceive we have here for shillings what in 
the olden missal times would have cost hundreds of 
sovereigns, rose nobles, louis-d’ors, or ducats. These 
gre triumphs of modern improvement, and. the means 
of readily multiplying what inventive taste and talent 
can produce, Arabesque borders, with flowers, in- 
sects, birds, and other embellishments, now playfully 
grotesque, and anon full of natural truth, only serve 
to set off miniature Scripture subjects of rare excel- 
lence, and, in short, little, if-at all, short of famous 
Bedford and other missals, which sell for thousands 
of pounds. Certainly, the latter have a value from 
historical possession and antiquity: but it is still 
as pleasing as it is a new privilege to be able to have 
a volume as delightful, though of modern skill, at a 
very moderate cost. Most of the birds in this volume 
are superbly done ; but altogether it is an irresistibly 
seductive performance. 


Lord George Bentinck. Painted by S. Lane. Etched 

by S. W. Reynolds. Colnaghi and Co. 
Tus is a gentlemanly and very spirited likeness of 
the late Protectionist leader. The head is expressive 
of his ardour and firmness of character, which nothing 
could repress or daunt; for (no matter what his 
political opinions were) it is allowed on all sides that 
what he entertained as a sense of duty to perform, 
no drudgery of toil nor fear of consequences had the 
least effect in forbidding him to attempt, or causing 
him to relinquish. His intellect was indeed strong, 
manly, British. The attitude is extremely well- 
chosen, and the costume after life. 


Brevet-Major H. B. Edwardes, C.F, Bengal 
Fusiliers. Colnaghi and Co. 
Tue hero of Moultan, on stone, from.a miniature by 
a native artist, must gratify the public. The head 
reminds us of the Sir Philip Sidney of other days; 
with expansive forehead,.firm nose, and intellectual 
+ well bearded‘and moustached. by way of finish. 
he ensemble is fine rather than striking. 
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THE CATTLE SHOW. 


Ow out ¥idit oils piftad oO HAWN bete- | 


brated picture of the 2 TR Bull, Cow and Calf, 
which is now exhibitittg’to ‘the’ public in a room 
at the Smithfield CittleiChi¥, abdve' the Jive animals, 
we, were also: kindly, permitted to‘takeia peep bt t 
in their different: classes! of long «and: short-h 
cattle, long ent shoxt-woolel sheep, ‘aud’ pigs that 
it) would, be» difficult to: class Jas. the- long or short 
anythings, (except as “a erica pig, or a short- 
tailed” Pig; Or, #, pig wi eyera tail,”) con- 
We ee aden with: meen . 
‘a our on 0 
the”  creturs,”. At without: professing to know 
muelr abotit the matter, we may say that-we were still 
connoisseurs, enough. to see .the. good points and 
qualities.in-most-of-the-animals to which the judges 
had awarded theprizes ; aud/we) may add that our 
gratification was enhanced by-finding that there were 
few, if any, such unwiéldy aid Bloated beasts as we 
have seen’at! ‘former exhibitions. In good truth the 
stock exiibited: this, xéar ia fat. enough, but then it is 
not so ovéerloaded-with ‘tallow as to render the fineness 
of the skin, the smallness,of the bone, the brightness 
of the eye invisible or nearly so. +All the best qualities 
are, instead of this, brought out in obvious relief, and, 
- all appearanee, the oxen;:the sheep, and the pigs 
njoy-their pleth diti er eKT EK Oy 
selt-matistection ' Re 


-Pass:we now:to Mr, Ward's pivtare: Tt is a noble 
animal, piece, ‘aid, would’ stand. comparison with, the | 
highest efforts in this ‘class of art that have ever been 
pela Paul Potter's Bull. at the Hague. 

hardly be exhibited ‘in ‘amore ‘appropriate 
toe than thé nan ‘and we hope.that the enter- 
prise’ of'maki poblicomny ‘achieve the end 
for ‘Which E58 1 BU eelinte to place this mag- 


ae Ca ‘in the Ln Pine em Tt*was 





pa his Pm me, thirty, 
eee tone lone as: a 
pei ip: dow labs ae ‘om : i nea co a 


sdidy it" could bardty be exhibited ih, x moré ar 


priate Jocality,.and:no one should: come away from 
onas the live anitialy Withbnt also ‘looking at, Mr. 
oan bce like represcutations 06-4 the ahem Bull, 
er breed, in 
ey? hea ne alsn Biss vuird wap 
but Ah whole, bed tea a details, the pleine Ls 
very fine and remarkable: ones" 


ss, THE DRAMA. 

Covent Garden!—Lwe feat that Mr. ‘Henry Laurent’s 
ont of Quentin, Durward, brought out at this house 
y evening; isnot destined to retrieve the 

fallen fortiined “of .the ‘Covent Garden opera; for 
althongh its suecess was decided on its first nf 

tion, that success Was. 80 evidently brought al 
friendly hands spread all over the ‘theatre, 8 a 
cannot be taken as the true Feception of .the opera by 
the public. Quentin Durward is stated to be Mr.: 
Laurent’s ‘first: attempt in «species of sustained : 
composition, ‘and we are ‘sorry tliat,we can ‘only give 
it wery-qualified praise; there-is:so great: want of 
continaity throughout’ thé. ‘compdsition, that, ‘parts 
might be taken out ‘and music from other works added 
witout aed Teast ippearaiite of. paste with the 
aust eiea redeeming features some 
prétey bill \aitd somé of thém betraying the’ yadiote! 
whence 'the themes have been taken. Yet if they are | 
deficient. in originality they possess enough, and. more: 
than abate of dies 8 esses to make many of 
them extremel: _ yt oe ier tain Som 
tin’s aria in ¢ EP i. come e 

mouniains his cavatina.in: the og ial ig Ts. <e 


svt Sei ate oa tenet ed | 


compere Be pe et 
come ti mie 


pamem.s 


eerree 


ide |e Seas 





scretion spirit which he 

entin. Mt. Bo rraiii looked 

‘Dur Louis XT.;' and gave his 

ervé,” with good discrimination ! ; 

iwhile’ Ms araeie did’ all that could be done for the 

| Prineéss Joan: No other cliaracter requires particular 

motice, tho Mr. Jones deserves & word of praise 

for the careful ‘manner in which he sang and played 

the Governor of Liege. The piece has been tolerably 

well put upon the stage, but, as we have already said, 
its success must be considered equivocal. 

St. James’s.—A party of niggers, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. D., and called Dumbolton’s Sere- 
naders, have commenced a series of Ethiopian 
concerts at this theatre with considerable success. 
They are six in number, consisting of one accordion, 
three banjos, a tambourine, and a bones; and at 
their private representation, at which we “ assisted,” 
on Monday last, gave a varied and entertaining 
selection of this at present popular class of 
melody. Many of their songs were new, some old 
ones well re-arranged, and the whole party seemed 
to act in concert and aceord; so that a very agree- 
able evening may be wiled away in listening to the 
sentiment of “Dearest Mae,” the absurdity of the 
“Nigger’s History of the World,” and the comicality 
of the “’Coon Hunt;” to say nothing of the con- 
certed music, in which the bones and tambourine 
figure in great-force. 

Princess's.—Mr. Loder’s opera of Robin Good- 
fellow, produced here on Wednesday, was extremely 
well received. The story is founded on the inter- 
ference of Puck with mortal affairs, to the end that 
he may solve the old problem of what it is that a 
woman loves best; and which turns out in this 
instance, as in the old satirical way, to be “her own 
will.” The scene is laid at the time of the Restora- 
tion; and although the admixture of fairies with 
Cavaliers and Roundheads rather jar upon the imagi- 
nation, went on pleasantly to the conclusion, and 
served for the introduction of some pleasing ballads 
in the composer's best style, which were well sung by 
Miss Poole, Mr. C. Braham, and Mr. Weiss. There 
were numerous encores; and the whole performance 
weer to give great satisfaction to a well-filled 

ouse. 


Mr. Lover's “ Paddy's Portfolio.”—To signalize, 
as it were, his return from America, Mr. Lover gave 
an evening’s entertainment, under this title, on Wed- 
hesday, under the auspices of the Whittington Club, 


| at the old Crown and Anchor Tavern in the Strand. 


The large room was full, and his reception enthu- 
siastic; as was due to one who has adorned 
literature with national humour and poetic sentiment, 
and filled our homes with music and song; and of 
whose lyrics it is difficult to say whether the lively 
characteristic, or. the lovely and pathetic, 
are most deservedly popular. We are not sure if an 
occasion of this kind comes exactly within the pro- 
vince of public criticism; and we shall therefore 
only observe that Mr. Lover, probably from slight in- 
disposition, showed some of the nervousness of a 
début ; but soon rallied, and gave his new Ameri- 
eanisms, and niany other novel jokes, with such effect, 
as, to. make the applause very difficult, in consequence 
of the laughter. Without recurring to known and 
éstablished favourites, we may. state that “ The Irish 
Fisherman,” «metrical secitation, was the gem, among 
other gems. The “ Alabama Lover,” a song, accom- 
panied by descriptions and anecdotes of the Irish in the 
United States, was also a palpable hit; but yet, not 
quite. sogreat as the winding up of “ The x egroin Ame- 
tica.”,.. The personation of the. black lecturer on 
hrendlogy;' the accents :of several. classes, and the 
irolleries of thenatration, ‘told admirably onthe 
audience, though the performer was neena exhausted 
Taleecty eas Ate-uhtey i under the oppression / 
hest’ and voice. Glad were: 


itis Piss pr pet pect Pt 
antic: 





was capable of HihEAt! Praise, is due 
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GRIGINAL FOETRY. 
WATCHFULNESS. 


Txov comest when the fading 

Hath its deep shadows cast before 

Far on the rocky 

When one faint star is in the sky, 

And from some mountain peak or distant isle 
Flashes a sudden ray, 

Like the bard’s cheek at midnight, or a smile 
From beauty’s eyes when love alone is nigh. 


Thou broodest o’er the waves 
When sleep and silence, as a fetter’s fold, 
Bow down the strong and bold ; 
Thou from the pilot's 8 helm or dizzy meet, 
Thine own and honour’s lofty pinnacle, 

it mark the coral cayes 
Where lurks a foe more fatal than the blast 
In Ocean’s pearly shell. 


Thou wakest when the bond 
Of mind and flesh their weary wrestlings close. 
Earth’s Pilgrim seeks repose 
From vital pain, from scorn perchance more dread; 
And in ey pitying eye 
Shines the redeeming angel Charity, 

Eagering and weeping o’er another’s woes, 
Companioning the dead. 


Softly thy whisper’d words 

Breathe from a curtain’d chamber vast and proud, 
Its queenly mistress o’er her harp-strings bow’d, 
Is she not passing fair ? 

Yet o’er the lonely chords 

She tires the stars, she wakes before the morn 
For one who fleeth and returneth not— 

Hark ! as a ringing shot 

Thrilling the Lrcath ioe heart be listeneth there, 
A call like some sweet ae a silvery horn 

Sounds from the turret stair: 

Ah, fond and secret bride, 

Taught is the lesson—love to pain allied. 


Thy gentle footsteps fall 
Noiseless as sorrow’s tear, where faint and dim 
bye eyelids close beneath the mother's hymn. 

A glim tt steals o’er the whiter.’d wall, 
And fitful shadows, like to cherub wings, 

Her trembling soul dismay. 
pe still to hope she clings, 

Stemming the torrent’s strength that bears her all 
Battling alone, the death foe from: his prey. 
Sleep, drooping flow: the tearful clouds arise, 
To break in sunny smile from morning skies. 


Art thou victorious still, 

a art of peace, earth sees thee worn and spent, 

Pale is thy saintlike brow with sorrow bent, 

Save where the grief-drops leave their crimson stain. 

Far o’er a lonely mount t! doleful cry, 

“ Father, oh hear me yet, if such thy will, 

= but this cup pass by, 

leneth the fearful night of mortal pain. 

aot enne ie teak thee the weary way, 

Alone to suffer, and alone to pray, 

These the eternal words of love and power— 

“ Sleeper, could’st thou not watch: with me one hour?” 
Manian. 


~—— 


‘cman 
VARIETIES. 


Samuel Cooper, Esq,, F.R.S,, the eminent surgeon, 
died on the 3rd, at Shepperton, his country residence, 
aged 68. In 1807, his. treatise on the joints, gained 
the Jacksonian prize; and in 1845, he was elected 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons, On one 
of the disputes, so frequent in the London University, 
Mr. Cooper resigned his connexion (Professors of 
Surgery) with that establishment; which, so soon 
after the death of Liston, made it, in respect to this 
branch of medical education, “ poor indeed.” 

Dr. William Twining, whose, Communication on 
Cretinism, to the British Association, and efforts to 
promote the establishment for its cure, conducted by 
Dr. Guggenbihl, on the Abendberg, displayed equal 
ability, zeal, and philanthropy, died Jast week at the 
premature age of 35. 

Royal Academy of Sciences, Stockholm. 
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Foreign Associates of this Northern Academy. 

A Meteor of uncommon size and. brilliancy was 
observed, at about, half-p 
ing of the Ist, by a ndly, correspondent, ; at 
Eltham, who reminds us that, a ‘similar phenomenon, 
seen at the same, place some , time ago, was. noticed 
in the Literary Gazette aud d papers. In, the 
Presentinstance | pdneteos passed rapidly, from South- 
yom $9 North-e sD, & ie curve, was of.6 

sh, blue, pa nd enaibly,, ilinminated, that 
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y g at Oxford has received a check 
from the authorities there ; who, to guard their junior 
brethren from usury and fraud, have issued 4 Cantion 
to all bachelors and undergraduates against having 
dealings with money-lenders or their agents, under 
any pretence whatever, as they shall answer for the 
same at their peril. [A second peril; not half so 
dangerous as:the first.—Ed. L. G.] 

Apropos. —Much praise has been justly accorded 
to Burns’ humane sentiment, in his address to a 
nameless personage :— 

“J’m sure sma’ pleasure it could gie, 
E’en toa 
To ves ts and scaud puir dogs like me, 
hear us squeal.” 

But it was (we think) equalled by an old college 
friend of ours, whose prospects in life were blasted 
by a money-lending firm, the last.of whom died not 
very Jong before this child of intellect, though simple 
in the world’s ways, whom they had ruined, also 
descended into the grave. We had been conversing 
on the death of the last usurious scoundrel, when he 
pondered awhile, and said, ‘‘How unhappy these 
poor fellows must be, if there is no money-lending 
in h——!” 

Cyclone is a new name given fo hurricanes and 
circular storms, of which one of considerable severity 
and great extent is described in the last Calcutta 
journals, A Mr. Piddington is the author of this 
title for Colonel Reed’s storm-system. 

Knowing a Language—The following, literally, 
occurred in a coffee-room this week, A very gentle- 
manly Frenchman (and since the Revolution those in 
London seem far more. gentlemanly than before) 
waited a considerable time for the evening paper, 
which a John Bull-was apparently spelling. At last, 
imitating the coffee-house phraseology, “(When you've 
done with that paper, Sir, I'll thank you for it,” and 
fancying ,himself a. perfect English speaker, he said 
to the journal-holder, “* Sit, I shall make you very 
glad to cénichide that’ paper, Sir, because I want it.” 

The North of England has been seriously inundated, 
in consequence of an unremitting storm of rain, sleet, 
and snow; Which has also extended into Scotland. 
Much damage has been done by the bursting of banks 
and overflowing’ of rivers; and old persons declare 
that they cannot remember.a more, alarming and in- 
jurious flood. 

London News.2=The usual fires of the season, be- 
fore the Christmas ,quatter, have.commenced.  Per- 
sons fond -of, these» grand «spectacles ought to be on 
the look» Sut, nightly, as astronomers are, and skim 
theadharizan every ton 

Sarawak.—A letter: from an English officer, dated 
September 16th and 19th, gives an interesting account 
of the'then condition of the colony. The writer was 
kindly conveyed ‘up the river by the gallant Captain 
ofthe Meander, Henry Keppel, and found everything 
about te Rajah Brooke and his capital in admirable 
order, Thé fort mounted six guns, and the garrison 
were excellently disciplined. The ies, 





“The Falls of "Niagara, 
on a large gcale,_of fe a ty tum 
has been announced in America by. M. Me eA 
Trobriand, with the letter-press descriptions, by. the, 
author, in French, and also translated inte Bglisle 
by Mr, N, P. Willis, 

Part I. of the Third Series of the Mysteries of, 
London, from the very popular pen of Thomas, 
Miller (G, Vickers), appears to dip deeply into 
the darkest privacies of obscure life, lodging-house 
keepers, street tumblers, show folks, and stolen 
children; and we have also Part I. of the Cottage 
Gardener, by G. W. Johnson, Esq. (Orr and Co.), 
which seems, at a glance, to be a very useful pro- 
duction, and good guide to all sorts of gardening— 
fruit, kitchen, or flower. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Bible Scenes, third series, History of Moses, 12mo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus, third edition, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Christie’s (T.) Concise Precedents of Wills, 12mo, 8s. 

Christmas Eve, and other Poems, 12mo, cloth, 1s. 

Cheever’s Wand of a Pilgrim, 8vo, illustrated, 7s. 

Clark’s (M. C.) Ki ’s Adventures; or Yarns of an Old 
ner, 12mo, eloth, 6s. 

Cobbold’s (Rev. R., M.A.) Voice from the Mount, 12mo, 


cloth, 8s. 
Complete Guide to the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 
12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Craik’s Romance of the Peerage, vol. 2, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
a 's Protector, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 3s. ; sewed, 


Discipline of Life, new edition, 3 vols. post Svo, £1 11s, 6d. 

El ae by Cervantes, translated by T. Ross, post 8yo, 
e » 8. 

Evils of Rogend, Social and Domestic, by a London Phy- 


sician. s. 6d. 

Finch’s yo 3) ) Suvenile Dramas, a, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Florist (The) 1848, 8vo, cloth, 13s. 6d 

Garratt’s (Rev. R.) Dawn of Life, second edition, 3s. 6d. 

Hand-book for New Zealand, by a Magistrate. 

Harrison’s (Rev. M., A.M.) Rise, Progress, and Present 
Structure of English » ot ah cloth, 8s. 6d. 

History of a Family; or Reli; best support, 12mo, 
cloth, 3s. 

Jervis’ Acts, second edition, 12mo, cloth, 8s. 

Jowett’s Scriptural Characters, third series, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 

er; 's tar William) M irs and A: ) post Svo, 
r 

Landor's ( ‘8 (Robert E.) Fountain of Arethusa, 2 vols. post 8yo, 
eloth, 18s 

Lowe's (E. ; Public Health Act, 12mo, boards, 6s 

Maxims and Precepts of the "Saviour, rich binding, 2is.; 


morocco, 30s. 
Midland F Florist, vol, 2, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Order for Administration of Holy Communion, 8vo, 14s. 
Puddicombe’s (J.) Only in the Lord; or Christian Marriage, 
second edition, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Richards’ (A. B.) Dream of the Soul, and other Poems, 
8vo, 6s. 
Seventy Prayers on Scripture Subjects, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
—- in Italy, and Reveries, &c., by H. Morley, small 


to, 7s. 6d. 
Tale ‘of the Winds and Waves, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Terry’s (C. 3 Scenes and Thoughts in Foreign. Lands, 12mo, 
cloth, 6s. 6d 
Williams’ (E. Vv.) Treatise on Law of Administrators, 2 vols. 
8vo, cloth, £3 8s. 














MDougal and Wright, are on the opposite side of the 
water, and reported to be making great progress in 
reclaiming and converting the natives—having already 
aschool of fifty adults and children. An expedition, 
consis of 90 men from the Meander and 500 
Sarawaks, rendered necessary by Sadong piratical 
practices, ad’ completely done its business, (as the 
cotibined operations ‘of Keppel and Brooke always 
havé been done,) and’ restored matters to their proper 
footing. We regret to,see it stated that the Malays 
of Sikatran atid Sarébas have returned to their old 
habits, dnd that the treacherous Macota, (of Captain 
Keppel's Narrative,) the Sultan being in a dying way, 
is again ‘thaking head ‘and inttiguing for mischief. 
A treaty ‘with’ Sootbd is, “however, about to be nego- 
tinted ; ‘and ‘it'is’ Wdded we hope traly, that the chiefs 
on’ ait thie tivers ‘betwee Sarawak and Bruni, are 
to form a@>imidn'’ for mutual’ defénice ‘against 

: ‘with’ Sit as a ®8 ‘the ‘general pro- 

nal “AbOar Wiis" Lo ‘at Sarawak, 
ens ie "ih ut eigh t feet 

oaths 
ia toe te 


ti ihe shout 
“His bape pte at 
Abridged, éc. from the Times.“ 
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DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


[This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian. ]} 


h.m. 6. 1843, s. 

+ + 1152452] Dec.13. . . 36" 
- —53 125 | ee 5° 
- —53 402 1 a ae | 34 
- —54 8 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Reviews of publications of more immediate or bes aed 
interest, have this week os for a brief edt en oe ne 
prepared notices of several works of such permanent valne, 
that they can lose nothing by the oostnananant 
We regret that our concluding review of Macaulay's Hs ie 
is wes rom Pare aD and also that # long review. 


pnaieh of pctinesbip soshlounam sae 
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Admiralty. 
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tot ER ROXAL, YAL,.DRURY LANE. 


- LAST WEEK. 
M. JULLIEN’S BENEFIT. 


JULLIEN be i . 
souade thet hin BENEFIT wl eke gese? 


“On. MC MONDAY, December! ilth; 1848, 


being mosr rostrivenr tum Lasz Niont sur Five of his Concerts. 


M. Juutsgn has composed, expressly for this occasion, a. New 
CALEDONIAN QUADRILLE 
—— on Seoteh ape ‘aint New oli for the —_ Time. 
Programme so include, @ ba cetl j 
warding the “Dram Polka”. 
in — Minor, by the combined power of the oweart 
Military Bands —‘‘God save the Queen” and the 
Gunde =: &e. 
Full particulars will be found in the Bille of the Day. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE; 
GRAND BAL MASQUE. ; 
M JULLIEN has the hononr to announce. that 
MONDAY, December 18th, and bege te amare the Nobmayrecston 
and his Patrons in. general, that the Roterteiamens wi wil he anal 
unequalled aad, 
Tiekets for the Ball; 10s. 62. 


sPxcTa?ons. 

Dresa Circle .. .. Se Lower Gallery .. 

Bores Upper do 
Private Boxes! from “ 3s. upwards, 


W ALHALLA SALLE de VALENTINO; 
LEICESTER SQUARE.—This uiagnificent SALOO 
signated by the press as the ne plus ultra of elegan = is nee 
every Evening, with Herr Redl’s celebrated boy a 50 performers. 
The Fa sm) ventilation, and the whole of thi rations and 
appointments are the theme of aiaration loom the note ie seat 
opeeaiy hovour the establishment with their 
reoperttals inyites ok lovers, of Deneiog ts to this debe Selicheral Sreamiat 
t el 


t af 

inn pteree of this Yow Y Pie n masters of Mis cores nt 

ume regulate the Refresh: ts i 

ofl the Surrey Zoological etcis Boars epee “yy ~- ee 

aun Ly to commence at half-past 8, and fo adhude it half-past 12. 
mission 1s, 


ANVARD'S GRAND. PAINTING of the 

wessiseiret and gresOURT RIVER, OPEN at the 

Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, EVERY os ye half. 

past 7 oelock, This iemenen work rk. Foprornss oven me 006 miles of 

li Stone tive re parsing fo a nem fo aes 

‘elock. Doors 7. AD, i 

Weduesiay and Saturday theraoot at alepaat 2 pus oy be steno 

ed seats, 2s:; gallery; is. 


r VISITORS . TO. THE CONTINENT, 
and to ork hy! —-Messrs. J. and R. SCRACERN. Forel 
Ageuts, and Agente to the Royal Acaderiy, No.7, 0 aie 
remind the ety Gentry, andA that rod yoni to 
receive Consi perme of Objects of fine Aris, Baggage, &c., from all 


sof ¢ 
oe are ay Sadat Sa ipment o! ects to 
MAA mas 


re LOCHNAG AR WHISKEY.—~ 
fimo tn eh oral 1 bec det a ACRL.8 y ors of the Locknagar 
G and R onents, 


Pp 

Distillery, beg to nee that Messrs, Warn 

Chureh 3 Street, Millbank Vise, are t sresiqnees 
LOCHNAG AR witswes in Band 

n, honoured with the Royal 


the SALE of the ROYAL 
This Whiskey, which has bee 
is of extreme parity, eas f flavour and bouquet, 
WHITING 8, sole Condghees, endl Street, 
Millbank, Westminster. 


D. J. DENT, by distinct pet Speeiptweenite, Watch 
it se cee tas of es Ga gienlyincreneed duevemnd his ancl 
ror 
padi fa Has tol GLOGKER tna 4 parehaces movie at thie 
the year, most requests from the public an 
ion-of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold w 
ineection and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen’s ditto, 
qnamel dis, 10 gs.; youths sliver watches, 4 ge; wPubetantiat aad 
iiver lever watches, jewelled in four boles, 6 
BE. J, DENT, t, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and .34, 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). 


pe tbRies seorsdye- yf PETROLINE SOAP 


ice all t he ppopiced. banat beneficial effects 
Sia on es and eru sceele eaerions retest of the cuticle. “Cosmetic 
Purnotins Soar,” use of the 
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"WESTERN 
LIFE ADOC RRC E AND“ ANNUITY 
3, PARLIAMENT LAMENT STREET, LONDON. 


Messrs. Cocks, Bidduly oh, oy Co., Charing Cros 
In addition to the ordinary plane of Life Aasurance, this Society 
possesses several features which present peculiar and important 


advantages to the public. 
Attention is pod mw invited to the rates of Annuity granted to 
Op he Sedan for waich ample security is provided by the large capital 


of the 
Exam sae ‘£100 cash paid down, 
An Annuity of 210 4 0 to a Male ne Life aged aged “60 
231 65 | Payable as long 
_ 1416 3 _ 70 ashe is alive. 
The Auwultice ave papehle masev7 a half. 
no are payable peneSnanas and the first [-year’s 
Annuity is paid six months after the p per is received. All 
e ~ be Aubulty dood ase defrayed by the Society. 
nformation, free of expense, can be obtained from 
A. SCRATCHLEY, Actuary. 


THE GRESHAM Lire “ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
FOR ORDINARY AND Pan ty LIVES, 
ui Jai ifoubon’ ap YP, 


land. 
treet. 


Matthew Marshall, Ea. Bank of 
oa hen Olding, Sen., Esq., Lombard 
illiam Smee, Eaq., Bank of Eogiaud. 
THE GRESHAM will be found a peculiarly eligible Office for 
every of Life A 
eS of business und 


the extensive 
to the 


on account 





both 
and t 








In addition to all the ordinary b - h of Life Ass in- 


cluding me nting and Endow- 
ments, undertakes, at a small but fixed extra rate of 
Premium, the Assurance or Lives waicn although not diseased, nor 
a strong t , have nevertheless been DECLINED BY 
orner Orvices; and in order that such extra rate may not in all 
cases permanent, a reduction will be made should the health of 
the Assured imp: 
This branch eet the Society’s business has heen founded upon the 








JTNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY.—8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 97, 

George Street, Edinburgh ; 12, 8t. Vincent Place, Glasgow; 4, College 
Green, Dublin. 


ROTORS. 
BANaWen a STUART, Bees Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. D. 
—_— Blair Avarne, 
Chari 


Chairman. 
me Esq. 
“sao Sea F. C. Maitland, Esq 
Lennox Boyd, Fens ent. William Railton, a 


es aa Ritchie, 
Charles Graham, E H. Thom: 
SECOND a, DIVISION OF Ftaorhs. 
This Company, established by Aet of Parliament in 1834, affords 


the most perfect security in ital, and in the great 
ts yay its puto twang its autos) 


success which has ‘attended 
income being upwards of £94,000, 
In 1841 the Company added a, bonus of £2 per cent. per annum on 
the sum insured to all policies of the participating class from the 
they were effected to the 3 ‘Slat December, 1840, and trom 
} ay to 3lst December, ist, #23 ~ gem per annum was added at 
he General Meeting on 6th July, 1848 
“The bonus thus added to policies from March, 1834, to the 31st of 
December, 1847, is as follows :— 
epee 
eath 





Sum added to 
Policy in 1841. 


Sum added to /Su 
Policy in 1848. 


Sum Time 
Assured. 





z 

683 
500 
800 
100 





The ets aevaribelew ae ow the most — geale, and 
only one half taal he paid for the Sut. Sun saeco bene the insurance 
is for life. No eutrance money or chonms speset the poli 
Every information will be lieation to the > hecident 
Director, No, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall ‘Mal fall’ London. 


BLLANNIA. pL TEE ASSURANCE 
PRINCES srhner, menage. 


This Institution is y & Special A 
4 Vict. cap. 9, and is s0 pe ae ro as to afford << fits of Life 
Assurance in their fullest bea a to ee and to oy 
ene facilities and accommoda tton then are offered to the 
"The ample Subscribed Capital, together with the } and con- 
tipuelis jecegening fund, accumulated the premiams ou upwards 

















Parliament, 


itude of the C heres. h enabled ‘th ‘Diree = 

‘company’s ions has t 

tereersnuwaal advantage fol ve ae 
to 


be 





PETER MORRISON, Resident Direetor. 


[HE LONDON ct COMPANY, LIFE 


Hise bere BS ee parlanieit. 
No, 31, gor = ET, LONDON. 


6 Campbell Renton, at Fier roe el 


Richard Malins, Esq. 
he Howiles, Boe. 
John veg 


Fao) Dangerfield, Esq. Charles O. Parnell, 
Robt. Henry Foreman, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 


cone | ees 


Bankers—Messrs. Spooner, yen and te 
Manager—Alexander Robertson, Esq. 





W. Adams, 
Jokn Atkins, 
Henry Augustus Bevan, Esq. 





Esq. 


of many fi the best informed and most intelligent Actu- 
aries ot existing 

Holders of Policies up upon the participating scale are entitled to four- 
fifths of the te. 

For tables of rates and other information, attention is particularly 
invited to the prospectuses, which may be had on application. 

An adequate Commission allowed to persons through whom Policies 
are effected. = several localities bey = = — and 
active respectable persons are Crd set to apply for the o 

N.B.—As the Declined Lives is manifeeth not inimical to 
the Offices by which aoe Lives aon! been declined, Agents to such 
Offices may, in respect of such branch of business, be also appointed 


Agents to this Society. 
THOMAS ALFRED POTT, Seeretary. 
RISH AMELIORATION SOCIETY, 


Capital—£500,000, in £10 Shares. 
No Call hagend 1s, per share will be made until a first station shall 
ave proved the undertaking successful. 
The 7 be Hon. Lord DE MAULEY, Chairman. 
Major-General DUNCAN =" Chairman of 





Committee of 








For the extensive, permanent, and of the 

y in the of peat est — Sheneal by a simple 

patented process; the peat charcoal so prepared having on many 

trials been found to be a most y 

admixtare sre of highly fortit matter into a dry, ven and | | por- 
t 





7 


TALIAN and FRENCH LANGUAGES 

Mr. CURT begs po meee | to state that he continues to ¢: 
Lessons in the above Lan, #, as usual for the last ten years, to, 
limited number of Pu at his residence, No 15, Lisle Street 
Leicester Square. 


Just Publihed with "Portraits 


Almanach te Gutha, 
1849. 


DULAU & CO., 37, SOHO SQUARE 
Foreign Booksellers, 





Ts QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXVII, 
La py es eng for the forthcoming Number must hk 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 23rd, and BILLS for insertion by 


the 26th inst. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No, CLXXIX, 
will be published at Christmas.—ADVERTISEMENTS for 
insertion are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers befor 
THURSDAY, the 2ist, and BILLS by SATURDAY, the 23rd inst, 


London: Longman and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Tn 4to, exquisitely bound, now ready. 
HE DRAWING ROOM TABLE-BOOK, 


An Annual for Li weg and the New Year. Price One 
Guinea. Containing large and beautiful Engravings o 
Steel, with a Frontispiece P Portrait of Her Most Gracious Majesty, 
and an d Title-page. Edited by Mus. 8.C.HALL, With 





table manure of highly — properties, and 
use. Peat charcoal so prepared by the Society will be saleable in any 
prawn and at a price which will allow of its being used for deo- 
——— the sewage matter of London and other large towns. 
al Charter having been granted to the Society, limitin; 
lity, the Directors will proceed to allot the row on and 
11th of Dec. next. JAMES BLAKE, 
2, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, and 6, King William Street, City. 


Tiabi. 
er - 








SALES BY AUCTION. 
DR. PAGE N. SCOTT'S MEDICAL LIBRARY AND SURGICAL 


INSTRUMENTS. . 
UTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 
Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
—— 191,  Pieadily, on THUR SDAY,1 December 14, at One o’clock 
valuable of Medical 


s, Ancient 
and i Modern, the Library ot P 





Nicol Scott, Esq., of Norwich. com- 
prising the most esteemed Works on various points of Practice, par- 
ticularly the Diseases of Women and Children. May be viewed two, 
days before the sale. Catalogues will be sent on applica 


THE VERY VALUABLE AND EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF AUTO- 
GRAPH LETTERS OF THE LATE CHARLES HODGES, ESQ., 
FORMERLY OF FRANKFORT 

UTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 
Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 

Room, 191, Piccadilly, on MONDAY, December 18, and t oo 

ing days, at One o’clock most lly, the ve: 

blage of Autograph Letters, the whole of which are in the fin finest 

ibte tion. The collection includes Aut s of Royal 
‘ersonages (many on ie with Ed IV. of Eng- 
land, also the France, Germany, &c., from an early date. 

The Au ph Letters of the formers comprise many rare and 

interesting examples. The Letters of f—van 4 haracters include a 

vary dateanive ouihestt ot eee hs authors, English and Fo: 

from an early date, as as of modern times. The collection furt er 

includes Autograph Torrens of Nobles, Statesmen, eminent Warriors of 

various and nations, a relating to Napoleon (from the 

Papers of Sir etese Lowe Lowe), and a unique collection connected with 

the Th Thirty Years’ War of Germany. May be viewed three days before 

the sale. Catalogues will be sent on application. 











TWENTY-FOUR DAYS’ SALE OF THE VERY IMPORTANT AND 
EXTENSIVE LIBRARY REMOVED FROM STOWE. 


ESSRS. 7 Pid SOTHEBY and CO., 


Auctioneers of Ps ee and Works of Art, will SELL 
by PUBLIC AUCTION. at at their Street, Strand, 
on MONDAY, January sth, an was m MON- 
Dax. January 29th, and eleven at One Celock: x precise 

cach dat, the HIGHLY IM DRARY 


ice by Leigh Hunt, Mary witt, Camilla Toulmi, 
Dinah Mulock, Charles Swain, &c. &c. 

The Engravings consist t! choice and early impressions of the 
Prints which have appeared in the “ Art-Journal,” and of which a 
limited number only were taken for this express purpose. They are 
beautiful examples of Art, of large size, and from the finest Pictures 
of modern times, by Eastlake, ilkie, Uwins, Caleott, Collins, 8. 
Landseer, &c. &c. &e. 

The letter-press consists of Tales and Poems, the contributions of 
the Popular Tuthors above named; the work is beautifully bound, 
—< wil be in all respects en elegant and useful Gift Book of the 


George Virtue, 25, Paternoster Row. 





ENLARGEMENT OF THE “WEEKLY DISPATCH.” 
r Na JOURN AL. which is unrivalled, will be 


LARGED, 
On and after SUNDAY, as th of JANUARY, 1849, to SIXTEEN 
PAGES, containing SIXTY-FOUR COLUMNS, of the SAME SIZE 
AND FORM AS AT PRESEN 
WITHOUT ANY EXTRA CHARGE. 
The DISPATCH will, therefore, answer the purpose of FOUR 
NEWSPAPERS. 
__ An Edition of the DISPATCH is apbiicbed at_ Five o’Clock every 
for by the First Train and vor 
from London ma 





Main so that perscns ae in rr 250 miles 
receive it the same evening. 

An Exernss Ev:trox onthe omer wey is published every Suxpar 
AvrgRnoon, containing News direct fro aris, and other parts of 
he Continent, up to Bight o’Clock on Saturday Evening. 


Orders should be given early to Mr. Rronanp Woop, 139, Fieet- 
street, or to any of the Newsvenders, in Town and Country. 





NEW CHRISTMAS TALE. 
OHN BULL and his WONDERFUL LAMP. 


An Ewoutsn Vearsrow of an Easteaw Sronry, giving « True 
Relation of John Bull's Perilous Adventures, and of the sore Trials he 
he was put to bya , Co-Ab-Deen, his pretended friend, 
the Cotton Spinner. 

4to, with Six Illustrations. Ss. plain; 10s. coloured, cloth, gilt 

“ The characters of the two unfaithful Viziers, El-Peel and Rouswou!, 
are evidently drawn from the life. We have no doubt it will find its 
way into every family circle, interesting the old and amusing the 
young.”—Morning Herald. 


Joho Petheram, 94, High Holborn. 
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valuable soy ekegiay — Soupenaeatin 
of Prin, Topography ateen tak be had at ther clase of iiertar 
EXTENSIVE LIBRARY OF bay pork, DR. M‘DONNELL, OF BELFAST, 


R. . HYNDMAN hi texte received instructions to 

on WEDNESDAY tthe tod Jenner eg isso, and ey ~ 
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Library aun the mt Joss es Inching tan : rare go on 


price 1s, each: free 
un 





and Travels, N; atural History, &c. 
at Mr. eid AE 


stamps, To 
2, 13, Paternoster Row 
ith November, 1848. 


had in London 








OMPLETION and RE-ISSUE of the 
PEOPLE’S DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. This work, con : 
taining, in 2 Svo, original matter equal to six ean oetaro 
volumes, profusely Illustrated with Maps and Engravin ‘ ae 
rising an Index of ay Names, and a Full List of Hooks for 
Brodent, may be had of all Booksellers, either in 2 vols. bound, = 
One Guinea; or in 40 numbers, price 6d. each, issued Mov'h'y 
No. I. on January 1 st. 


“A rich store of biblical knowledge, from sources both pative and 
'— British Quarterly Review. 


moan advance of Snoem rendered such a book necessary.”~ 
Pe . Fd date all the real ames which German scholarship bas throw? 


{ London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 





delicacy 0 


This day 


CLXVII, 


aber must be 
t insertion by 





JOURNAL OF THE BELERS'TnTTRes, 


—— 
hiiiameaetenednel 





ELIZA COOK’S POEMS. 
Uniform in Three Volumes, 
Just published, the Third Volume of 
LIZA COOK’S POEMS, containing the 


by ~4 written since the publication of the “Second Series,” 


clot 
- 5 “the riih Edition of the First Volume, beautifully Illustrated, 
price 78- 6d. cloth. 

“Elisa Cook’ 8 try appeals at once to the soul by its simple 
trathfalness, and like a painting of Mooreland or Wilkie is full of 
those rich and delicate touches of nature wich none but a master- 
hand can produce; many a roof has rung with her beautiful ballads.” 
—Literary Gazette. 

“Some of the poems are so exceedingly beautiful, as to strike us 
with a kind of wonder.”— Weekly Messenger. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Sold by all Booksellers. 


price 





FREELAND’S POEMS. 
Now ready, post 8vo, price 6s. 


OEMS _By H. W. FREELAND. 


“Many of these poems have great reat beauties, and all are written in a 
greeful spirit and in harmonious language.” —Brighton Herald. 

“The author seems most happy in his translations, especially 
those from Lamartine, which, while they adhere closely to the sense 
and spirit of the original, display ease and freedom of style and great 
delicacy of expression.” —Herald. 


Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 
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MRS. HEMANS’ WORKS IN ONE VOLUME. 
This day is published, in 1 vol. royal 8vo, uniform with the Works 
of Scott, Byron, &c. 
HE POEMS of FELICIA HEMANS. A 
New Edition, ch with ill i en 
and a Series of Cotemporary Crticlemes ay a 2 Portrait, a re 
_— from the Bust by Fletcher, Price One Guinea. 

Black dand Sons, Edinburgh and London; and to be 








liam 
bad bs all Booksellers. 





This day is published, in 1 vol. post 8vo, 
EMOIRS and ADVENTURES of SIR 
WILLIAM KIRKALDY of GRANGE, Knight Commander 
of French Horse, Lord of the Sacred Ogsecl, “and Governor of the 
Castle of Edinburgh for Mary Queen of 
“A outs man, who always offered, by single combate and at point 
of the sword, to maintain whatever he said.” 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





In a few days, 


ICTURES from REVOLUTIONARY 
PARIS. Sketched during the firat phasis of the Revolution in 
1848. a PALGRAVE SIMPSON, Esq., M.A., Author of * Letters 
from the Danube,” “Gisella,” &e. In 2 vols. small 8vo. 
William Blackwcod and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





On Thursday next will be 0 qubliahed a New Tale by the Author of 


ld Jolliffe,” entitled, 
A TRAP to CATCH a SUNBEAM. 
Wright, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 
Also to be had the following Stories for Christmas :— 
OLD JOLLIFFE, not a Goblin Story, and 
SEQUEL to ditto. Price 2s. each 


The STORY of the THREE BEARS. Sixth 


Kiition. 


An HOUR at BEARWOOD, and thé the GREAT 
BEAR'S STORY. Price 2s, each plain, and 





MR. AINSWORTH’S NEW WORK. 
Immediately, in 8 vols. post Svo, ; 
Tae LANCASHIRE WITCHES. A Romance 
of Pendle Forest. By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





AN APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
REV. T. 8. GRIMSHAWE’S COWPER. 

Now ready in one handsome volume, uniform with Byron, Sout 
Crabbe, &c., Illustrated with Seven ings on Steel, b “7-4 
bach; the Portrait drawn from Li Life by Romney, 1792. Imperial 
870, cloth, price 15s8.; or in moroeco a, 24s. 


OWPER’S (WILLIAM) WORKS, HIS 
gité and LETTERS. Now fi i by the 
“ty Edited byt the Rev. T. 8. 


Private 
AWE, A.M, 
A few Copies of the Edition in 8 vols. left, price in cloth, 24s. 
London: William Tegg and Co., Cheapside. 








wat qutlichal, hantionndis banal in otath, patee 1s., or free by 


E BLOOD of the CROSS. By the Rev. 
goearro8 30 BONAR, Author of “The Kelso Tracts,” “The 


Recently published, in cloth, price 10d., 1s. 4d. by post, 
BRIEF THOUGHTS CONCERNING the 
ee With Introduction and Notes by the Rev. HORATIUS 
which hte of the work outs in the clear, and geripteral light 
Gols igaly lene bh forthe Falanee ofthe 
gine and for the comfort of the '—Northern 


Kelso; as Joka RB therford, Market Place. Edinburgh: John J 
stone, and Oliver and Boyd. London: J. Nisbet and Co., and Ae] 





= 
MR. MURRAY’S 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





NOW READY. 
THE CITIES and CEMETERIES of 


ETRURIA. By GEORGE DENNIS. 14 Maps and Plates, and 100 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s, 


2. 
ELPHINSTONE’S HISTORY of 


INDIA. A New Edition, in One Vonuma, Map. 8vo. 18s. 


3. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


By Lord MAHON. Post 8vo. 6s. 


4. 
LIVES of the LORD CHAN- 
CELLORS of ENGLAND. By Lord CAMPBELL. 1st Senin. New 


NEXT WEEK. 
ORIGINAL TREATISES on _ the 


ARTS of PAINTING in OIL, GLASS, MOSAIC, &. With Notes, 
&e. By Mrs. MERRIFIELD, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 


6. 
NOTES from BOOKS. By Henry 


TAYLOR, Esq. Post Svo. 9s. 


7. 
THE DOCTRINE of the INCARNA- 


TION. By Archdeacon WILBERFORCE. 8vo. 12s. 


8. 
DALMATIA and MONTENEGRO. 


By Sir GARDNER WILKINSON. 8 Maps and Plates, and 37 Wood- 
cuts, 2vols.8vo. 42s. 


9. 
OUTLINES of ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE. By THOS, SHAW, nas Post 8vo. 12s. 


HORACE; Classically Illustrated, 
with 300 Vignettes from the Antique. WithaLirz. By Rev. H. H. 
MILMAN. Crown 8vo. 42s, 


} 
NINEVEH and 


By AUSTIN H. LAYARD, Esq. 
363 


its REMAINS. 


13 Maps and Plates, and 90 Wood- 


cuts. 2 vols. 8vo. [On Dec. 20, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 


On Tuesday the 19th inst. will be Published, price Five Shillings, ele- 
gantly bound in cloth, with Illustrations by Crarxson SranFigvp, 
R.A., Faanx Stones, Joun Letcu, and Joun Tennis, 


HE HAUNTED MAN and the GHOST'S 
BARGASN s A Fancy for Christmas-Time. By CHARLES 


DICKEN 
Chai Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 
Just ready, in 1 vol. post Svo, with a Portrait of the Emperor, 
USTRIA. By Epwarp P. THompson, 


Esq., Author of “Life in Russia.” 


CONTENTS : 
The Austrian Busine — | State eas Stat — Ed 
Religion and Religious Orders— Army—Peasantry—| Middle = 
Nobility—Orders and Decorations—Rights of Sovereign and Form of 
Government— Obligations — Revenue and Statisties—Social 
System—Police and Prisons—Vienna and the Viennese — Present 
Position and Prospects of the Empire. 
Also, by the same Author, 


LIFE in RUSSIA: or, The DISCIPLINE of 
DESPOTISM. In 1 vol. post 8vo, with Plates and Cuts, 12s. cloth. 
London: Smith, Elder and Co., 65, Cornhill. 








THE REV. ROBERT MONTGOMERY'S NEW VOLUME. 
At Christmas will be published, price 7s. 6d., inscribed by express 
permission to Hua Most Gaacrous Maszstt, 
HE CHRISTIAN LIFE. A Manual of 
Sacred Verse. By ROBERT MONTGOMERY, M.A. 
Also, shortly will be published, price 5s. 
The OMNIPRESENCE of the 
Twenty-fifth Edition, with Illustrations by Conzourp. 
Arthur Hall and Co., 25, Paternoster Row, 


DEITY. 





ETCHINGS BY T. E. GORDON. 


HE BOOK of ECCLES BETES," 
Views of Jerusalem, the Tomb of Absalom, and Marginal 
Designs from the Acanthus aud other Flowers, Drawn from Nature 
by T. E. GORDON, Illustrator of “ Undine” and the “ Penserose.” 
“Miss Gordon’s productions may, without risk or disparagement, 
be placed by the side, and compared with, the admirable specimens of 
the great masters.”—Literary Gazette. 


ae Cundall, 12, Old Bond Street; Dickinson, 114, New Bond 
reet, 


with | 








PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 


THE ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE: 


oR, 
CURIOSITIES OF FAMILY HISTORY. 
By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK, 
Volume 2nd, with a Portrait, post Svo, 10s. 6a, 


= 


SARTOR RESARTUS. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Third Edition, post octavo, 10a, 6d. 


ml. 


PELHAM: 


OR, ADVENTURES OF A GENTLEMAN, 


By SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Baar. 
A NEW AND CHBAP EDITION, WITH A FRONTISPIECE, 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


Iv. 


THE FLORIST FOR 1848. 


ConpuctTEeD By E. 
Containi 


BECK, or Isteworrs,. 


ng Fifteen b ‘ifally coloured Plates, and many Woodcuts, 
8vo, 13s. 6d. 





THREE PORTRAITS 
ih tn ateniien| Gxtedinabe apendiaine 


LADY ROSEVILLE, ELLEN GLANVILLE, 
AND GERTRUDE DOUGLAS. 


Engraved by Enwanp Finpen, from Drawings by H. Wagnen. 
Price 1s. 


London: Chapman and Hall, 196, Strand. 





CURIOSITIES OF HYDROLOGY. 
Jast published, price 18s., New Edition, enlarged, of 


WBANK’S HYDRAULICS.—A Descriptive 
and Historical Account of Hydraulic and other Machings for 
raising Water, Ancient and Modern; with Observations on — 
subjects connected with the Mechanic Arts, including the progre: 
development of the Steam Eugine. ‘ By THOMAS E BANK’ 1 illee 
trated by nearly Three Handred Engravings. 
“Tt is, indeed, a compressed Lowen $8 The book abounds with the 
gos-ip of engineering and the roman’ Its 
author seems to have hunted in all cuts of odd corners for interesting 
materials.”— Atheneum, 


D. Bogue, 86, Fleet Street. 








Now ready, in small 8yo, price 1s. 6d. 


HE SHAKSPERE ALMANACK for 1849; 
giving an Event with a suitable Quotation from the Writings of 
“the conlal Shakspere” for each day of the year. The Frontispiece 
and Title-page from original designs by Kenny Meapows. 
‘“‘A calendar! a calendar! leok in the almanac; find out moon- 
shiue; find out moonshine.” Mrps. Nreut’s Dana. 
D, Bogue, 86, Fleet Street, and all Booksellers. 





UNIQUE CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR YOUTH. 
New and improved edition, appropriately embellished and bound, 
with 18 Wood Engravings, in the first style of the art, from the 
pene of of Harvey, price 2s. 6d., or in elegant watered silk, gilt 
edges, 4s. 
HE STORY WITHOUT AN END. From 
the German. By SARAH STIN. 

“This gifted lady has the res by 2 interesting the most matured, 
and amusing the most infantine, understandivgs. This little book, 
conveying instraction through the medium of pleasure, not only 
excites the benevolent feelin ty it awakens the fancy, stimulates 
a love for all that is beauti! im nature, and t as sows the 
seeds, not only of the ee , but of the nobler qualities 
of humanity.” —The Times. 


London: Effingham Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange. 





MISS ISELIN’S POEMS, 
Lately published, price 3s. 6d, in cloth, or 5s. in silk, with gilt edges, 


M* DREAM BOOK. Porm, 
By SOPHIA ISELIN. 
Royal Exchang 


London: Effingham Wilson, Publish 
MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL TRANSACTIONS. 
Now ready, Svo, with bag Ry and many Woodcuts, 


E D tC OCHRE URG ICAL TRANSAC- 
Posies eter 


London; Longman, Brown, Green, and Lopgmans. 
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Jst published, in 3, vols Bro, price As, cloth, i 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF *PHOMAS CAMPBELL. 


EDITED BY DR. WILLIAM BEATTIE, 


(ONE OF HIs EXECUTORS.) 


ALSO, 

1, FINAL MEMORIALS OF CHARLES LAMB. 2 vols. 18s. 
2. LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN KEATS. 2 vols. 14s. 
3. MISS MARTINEAU’S EASTERN LIFE, PRESENT AND PAST. 

3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 
4, THE DUKE OF ARGYLL’S ESSAY ON THE ECCLESIASTICAL 

HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, SINCE THE REFORMATION. 93s. 

EDWARD MOXON, DOVER STREET. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


On 15th November was published, in Two Volumes, post 8yo, Plates, 
NARRATIVE OF THE 
LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 


BEGUN BY HIMSELF, AND CONTINUED BY J. G, LOCKHART, ESQ. 











On 17th October, was published, price 2s. 6d. sewed, 3s. cloth, uniform with WavERLEY NoveEts, 48 vols.; 
Liz, 10 vols.; and PorTrcan Works, 12 vols. 


VOLUME FIRST OF THE 


MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS 


SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 


Tu Twenty-eight Volumes, with Fifty-six Excravines after TURNER, ALLAN, &c. 
To be continued Fortnightly till completed. 





In Deeember, One Volume, crown 8vo, 


A COLLECTION FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 


PROM THE WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


READINGS FOR THE YOUNG, 


FROM THE WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
3 vols., 36 Illustrations. 
AN ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 





R. CADELL, EDINBURGH; HOULSTON & STONEMAN, LONDON. 





The Theory of Musical Composition completely Developed. 
On Wednesday, the 13th inst., small 4to, price 16s., cloth, gilt; and Key, 5s. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON MUSICAL: COMPOSITION. 
BY G. W. ROHNER. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 
a 


THE NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 16s., and may be had at all the Libraries, 


GOALS AND GUERDONS: 


The Chronicles of a Wite. 
BY A VERY OLD LADY. 








CHARLES OLLIER, 18 AND 19, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED THIS MONTH. 





The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 
be Accession of James II. By THOMAS BABINGTON MACAG. 
LAY. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 32s. 


The SAXON 5 in ENGLAND: 
spina haa vis npr ie toes See 


3. 


Mr. A. RICH’S ILLUSTRATED 


COMPANION to the LATIN DICTIONARY. With about 3,00 
Wood Engravings from the Antique. Post 8vo, 2ie. [In a few day, 


4. 


CHARLES VERNON: a Transatlantic 


Tale. By Lieut.-Colonel HENRY SENIOR. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2s, 
5. 


The FOUNTAIN of ARETHUSA. 
“By ROBERT EYRES sy M.A., Author of “The Fawn of 
Sertorius.” 2 vols. post Svo. 


6. 


The JUDGES of ENGLAND: with 


Sketches of their Lives, &e. mw RPTSED FOSS, F.S.4., of the 
Inner Temple, Vols. I. and IT. 


7. 


LETTERS of WILLIAM III. and 
LOUIS XIV. and of their MINISTERS (1697 t0 1700). Edited 
PAUL GRIMBLOT. 2 vols. 6v0. 


8. 
MEMOIRS of WILLIAM COLLINS, 


R.A. Edited by his Son, W. rose COLLINS, Esq. 2 vols. 
post 8yo. arte Se 21s. 


An HISTORICAL INQUIRY into 
SCRA PRCT sae 
ps.) Woodeuts. Vol. I. Imperial 8vo. 30s, 

10. 
SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. 


By Mrs. JAMESON. With 16 Etchiugs by ee See. and nume- 
roas Wood Enogravings. 2 vols. square crown Syo. 


ll. 


On the RISE, PROGRESS, and 


PRESENT STRUCTURE fen the wt a LANGUAGE. By the 
Rey. M. HARRISON, M.A. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


° 12. 
A RECORD of the BLACK PRINCE. 


With Illuminations other Ornaments by H, N. Huwrunrrs. 
Post 8vo, with pret pe and pierced covers, 21s, 


13. 


MAXIMS and PRECEPTS of the 


SAVIOUR. Illuminated by the TMluminator of the “ Parablet” 
and the “ ae Square feap. 8vo. 21s. ornamental boards; 
morocco, 308 


M4. 
ECCLESIASTES; or, The Preacher. 


juminated, in the aye Ownzn Jonze. Imperial 810, 
t massive carved covers. _—_ by [On Wedneokay next 


15. 

The SONG of SONGS, which is 
Solomon’s, Muminated, tn, the, Mian Style, by Owen fom 
Imperial 16mo, in an elegant binding 

16. 
. SONGS, MADRIGALS, and SON- 


NETS; a OTS: » Cesbeting of OF feaih Rear, Sein bere ee 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 
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